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‘«sMAY I SAY NOTHING, MY 
LORD ?”’ 


Tae long agony was over. For the third 
time people and prisoner had been dragged 
through the prurient particulars of the crime, 
“ Guilty ” had flashed from the jury's lips 
to the uttermcst parts of the earth, Mr. 
Justice Wills had done his duty by declar- 
ing sentence in no doubtful phrase, but with 
an almost passionate performance of his 
part; and Oscar Wilde, chief of the decadents 
and high-priest of the ssthetes, before he 
passed from public view to Pentonville 
Prison with a policeman on each side, faltered 
But 
the judge’s back was turned; he was thank- 
ing the jury. 
silence soon fell upon the room in which a 
fateful decree had been declared. ‘The 
people, however, did not fail to hear the 
question. Public opinion had not turned its 
back ; That 
pallid prisoner still stands at the bar in the 
peop'e's sight ; they are the real ‘ my lord,” 
and to them his word may still be spoken. 
Perhaps it might have been something like 
this :— 


‘“‘T confess my crime against society ; but 


out, May I say nothing, my lord?” 


The court was over, and 


its court is open all the year. 


society has not confessed its crime against 
me. I protest against the customs that, in 
the houses of the rich, hedge a boy away 
from his mothers and sisters while he is yet 
a babe in arms, and oftentimes consign him 
to the care of ignorant attendants, who 


implant jes the sting and penalty 3 
: ms ens cose Mauger any eae sais! shield the vices that in all history have re- 
of which have transfixed my character and 


my career. I protest against the senseless 
reticence at the home fireside which flings a 
boy defenceless on the street to learn the 
sacred facts of life from other boys whose 
recitals are degrading, and whose practices 
corrupt. I protest ayainst the public schools 
in which hundreds of boys are herded in 
huge caravansaries, where public sentiment 
is formed by the older and more hardened, 


who impart their habits to the little fellows | become the closest friend of his son. 
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whether they will or no; and which in many | 
instances are the hotbed and training ground | 
of the vices which in me have found their | 
perfect efilorescence. 

“T protest against the silence of the pulpit 
and the press concerning the overmastering 
temptations of ‘our youth in the bewildered 
years of the second decade, and the crimes by 
which men, such as I have come to be, destroy 
the last fibre of manhood and banish the last 
blush of shame. I protest against the con- 
piracy of silence that forms a fortress around | 


MISS EITA NAUEN. 
(Photo by Geirne Eucherson, Joa, OW, Covell, L 


vudon, B.C.) 


| men of high public place, but deals out justice 


| with uustinting hand to those who have | 
neither wealth nor rank behind which to 


appeared under the disintegrating influence 


of wealth and power combined with the 
‘languorous lullaby of Juxury.” 


For Osew Wilde nothing can now avail, 
but for the nation there is a straight path 
out of the wilderness in whose quagmires he 
has sunk. Break down the middle wall of 
partition between parent and child, between 
the boy’s heart and the heart of | the 
mother from which his own first caught 
its rhythm. Show us the father; let him 
Give 


-upon his mental palate ; 


— eee 
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ey ‘ger place tothe sisters of the household, and 
tune the lives of boys and girls to the same 
key, teaching them the same sports, the 
same books, the same standards of purity, 
And when they must leave the shelter of the 
home roof, gend them out hand in hand to 
schools where men and women teach our 
youths and maidens in the larger home of 
those co-educational colleges which, in the 
newer England acr ss the sea, have developed 
its best brain, its sturdiest muscle, its 
healthiest and happiest lives. Above all, 
cultivate optimism, and discard cynicism in 
the common household talk. Stimulate 
admiration on the part of brothers for the 
intellectual achievements of their sisters, and 
on the part of women admiration for the 
highest moral qualities in men. Denounce 
the decadent philosophy that strives to blur 
the distinction hetween right and wrong, and 
to destroy the proportion and perspective of 
conduct. So shall a purer and happier Eng- 
land, in which manly men find the complete- 
ness of their life in women truly womanly, 
shine as the beacon light of nations. 
THe Woman’s Stenan, with its keynote 
of protection for the home, rejoices and is 
glad that the Press of London, which is so 
seldom in accord on any subject, has echoed 
the verdict of the jury with deepened 
emphasis, It will be unpardonable if the 
unutterable experiences of the past weeks are 
not made to yield a revenue of righteousness 
in the quickened conscience of parents and 
pastors, teachers and friends, so that the path 
of the little pilgrims entrusted to our care 
shall be no longer bordered by pitfalls, that 
can be banished if willing hands are but. 
allowed to work, and warning voices are 
heard and heeded. 

Moral horticulture is more to a boy than 
all the classics and mathematics ever thrust 
instruction in the 
daily bread of Christian ethics inculeated as a 
theory and illustrated as an art would be to 
him the bread of life. But we fervently hope 
the day is not far off when we shall train 
those with each other who were formed for 
each other ; thus preserving that equilibrium, 
physical, montal, and moral, which (od has 
provided through His natural laws for the 
safety, sanity, and health of the young people 
that grow up like olive branches around our 
tables. 
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without a considerable expenditure of capital ; 
printing and postage mount up in a truly 
wonderful way.” 

“ How did you open fire—I mean, how did 
you make yourself and your business first 
known P” 

“By advertising, principally. I have a 
large number of country houses on my books, 
over four hundred (furnished), varying in rent 
from 12s. 6d. per week to twenty guineas, 
situated all over England, Scotland, and Wales, 
including London, Paris, the Isle of Wight, the 
Isle of Man, and even Jersey, so that I ought to 
be able to find what people want. But I make 
a special point of apartments. Realising the 
difficulties of house hunters, I have established 
an agency where I propose keeping a register of 
apartments which can be thoroughly recom- 
mended, and I never recommend any unless I 
have references from people who have stayed 
there. And again, there is another great point 
in letting furnished houses, there are not so 
many formalities to be gone through.” 

“ You have not told me if you have any assis- 
tance with your work. Surely you don’t do it 
all yourself ?” 

“ Qh, but Ido. You must know I am very 
systematic and regular. But let me show you 
my books.” 


A lady wanted a house in Surrey, and, after 
much seeking, I thought I had found just what 
she wanted ; but when I went to see it, I dis- 
covered that the garden did not exist— it was 
merely a back-yard—the much-vaunted pony 
could hardly crawl—it was a poor old fat beast 
that had to be led; in fact, everything was 
wrong. However, I took an infinite amount of 
trouble and tried other houses, but finally, my 
client wrote to say her friend had been taken ill 
and was ordered abroad, Wasn't that heart- 
rending ? ” 
AN OCCUPATION FOR WOMEN. 

“ Yes, indeed. But tell me, Miss Nauen, what 
do you think of house agency as an oc>upation 
for women ?” 

‘As an occupation for women I think it 
excellent, and women are eminently suitable as 
house agents; but if you ask me if I think it 
likely to be a remunerative occupation to a large 
number of women taking it up now, I should 
hesitate to say ‘yes.’ I have been successful 
beyond my hopes, but then, you know, I am in 
the van; there is plenty of room in the van for 
others also, but they must have the necessary 
qualifications, which are, I think, tact, common- 
sense, and, certainly, a business capacity. That 
is where I fear many women fail; they have 
wasted their life working in an amateurish kind 
of way. But, of course,” Miss Nauen added, “ I 
am speaking of the women of the past; the 
women of to-day are realising that ‘time is the 
stuff that life is made of.’ But I am getting too 
serious. Let me show you some of the letters 
I have had ; they might amuse you.” 

Whereupon Miss Nauen produced some letters 
which did amuse me, and thinking it possible 
that some of my readers may be glad to know of 
lodgings in a farmhouse which are described es 
follows, I reproduce one here :— 

‘I beg to recomand comphordable country 
lodgins in a larg farm house in a beautful elthy 
village. Plenty of good milk and fresh eggs 
with cooking and plenty of out-housing, but no 
horse or trap, also bathroom, but no bath. Fir 
putticllers rite Mrs. ——.” J. M. 


A WOMAN HOUSE AGENT. 


INTERVIEW WITH 
MISS ETTA NAUEN. 


“Tue age of talkere must precede the age of 
practical reformers,” was the sage remark of 
Tourgenieff on a recent occasion. Tourgenieff 
is right, and indeed I must frankly own, and I 
trust it is a sign of grace on my part, that I 
fully appreciated the force of his dictum, on the 
occasion of my recent visit to Miss Etta Nauen. 
That lady isa practical reformer, whereas I—well, 
‘perhaps on occasion Iam a talker, but to come 
to the point, I delineated a principle—I always 
said I should be a house-agent—and to my 
surprise I found Miss Etta Nauen had already 
incarnated it in action. 
A NEED OF TO-DAY. 

We have been told to “learn of the past, live 
in the present, and make our laws to meet its 
needs,” and Miss Nauen, living in the present, 
from her experience in the past has learnt that a 
great need of to-day is that there should be 
women house-agents. Who—the house hunter is 
generally of the feminine gender—has not been 
in tribulation over the lodgings for the summer, 
or the house by the sea-side into which you want 
to fit your family ; the square family that must 
be fitted into the round hole? And who so well 
able as a woman, and perhaps a woman who has 
suffered, to enter into all the necessary details 
and find you “ just the very thing.” So it will 
be with sincere pleasure and a sigh of deep relief 
that the readers of THe Woman’s Siena will 
welcome this lady who has risen up to help them 
in their hour of need; Miss Etta Nauen, of 14, 
Ladbroke Gardens, W. 

She is a charming little lady, young, bright, and 
eminently business-like and capable. Although 
it was long past business hours, Miss Nauen 
received me very courteously, and in answer to 
my first question as to what made her strike out 
so independent a line for an occupation, replied 
with great frankness. 

“ Well, you see, it became necessary for me to 
do something, and here I felt was a real want, 
and an occupation that ought to be remunerative. 
I know the troubles and difficulties my friends 
and acquaintances have had to go through when 
they have wanted furnished houses or apartments 
at the sea-side or in the country. My first in- 
tention when I started my agency was to go in 
for furnished houses only, but very soon I found 
people came to me for unfurnished ones as well. 
People living in the country, wanting houses or 
apartments in town, write and ask me to go and 
look at them. 

WOMEN v. MEN. 
Don’t you think” Miss Nauen asked, looking 
at me for assent, “that women are more likely to 
understand and take trouble about the tho1sand 
and ove details than men ?” 

“Certainly I do,” I replied quickly, “ but tell 
me, Miss Nauen, you are the only woman house- 
agent in London, are you not?” 

‘*I believe 1 am the only independent woman 
house-agent in London. There is one lady at 
Reading who has taken up the same work, and 
yet again there is the Ladies’ Agency in Ebury 
Street, but with those exceptions, as far as I 
know, I am quite alone.” 

‘“¢ And how long have you been in the business, 
if I may call it so?” I asked. 

“ Only since March of last year. Just abouta 
year and a quarter, you see.” 


THE LADY OF THE LEDGER. 

With these words, Miss Nauen brought out 
some ponderous volumes—ledgers she called 
them—at which I looked with a certain amount 
of awe and increased respect for the lady who 
seemed so at home with them, but I did not ask 
to be fully initiated into the mysteries contained 
in those awe-inspiring ledgers; I felt that my 
time was too short, and therefore, I hurriedly 
asked Miss Nauen if she went as far as to take 
the inventories herself when she let furnished 
houses. 

“No; that is one thing I don’t do myself. It 
really is not worth my while, one can always 
employ someone to do that.” 

“Jn your work you must have a good deal 
of business with other house agents, men house 
agents, both in the country and in London. Do 
you find them pleasant and willing to co-operate 
with you ? ” 

‘Yes, indeed; in all cases they have been | 
most kind and helpful. When co-operating with 
other agents it is the custom to share the com- 
mission. And I must tell you that on one 
occasion an agent in Folkestone sent me my 
share of the commission before the tenants got 
into the house.” 


FREEDOTIYV. 


[‘‘ Working women, don’t ask for your hours 
to be restricted : ask to be left free.”— Manifesto 
of Women's Employment Defence League. ] 


British Women, old aud new, 
Whom your “ tyrants’” mercies irk, 
Sacred ‘“ Freedom ” cries to you: 
“Claim the right to overwork.” 
Fight your saviours’ tyranny, 
And be slaves, to prove you're Free, 


PERSONAL INSPECTION. 

“And you very often go into the country 
yourself and see the houses ? ” 

“Frequently. You see, the more houses you 
can say you have “personally inspected,” the 
better it is. But really, you know, I find people 
rarely trust anyone else in the matter of choice. 
Almost always some or other member of the 
family goes and interviews it, just as you are 
interviewing me, for instance. By the bye,” 
Miss Nauen added, ‘‘you may, perhaps, be 
interested to know that all my printing is done 
by women.” 

In that I was particularly interested, for I had 
observed there was a good deal of printing— 
circulars, bills, “ orders to view,” etc.—and I was 
just going to sugyest mildly that here was an 
opportunity for one woman to help another, 
when Miss Nauen, to whom [ must have tele- 
graphed my thought, broke in and told me she 


Fight for fourteen hours a day, 
Work in foul and fetid air, 
Little time for ease and play, 
Recreation, rest, or prayer ; 
Grind and groan in misery, 
Poisoned, sweated—but be Free. 


Bring forth children weak and frail, 
Narrow-chested, short of breath, 

Stunted, fevered, puny, pale, 
Doomed from birth to early death ; 

Let your sickly children be 

Crippled, idiot only Free. 


So when victory you yain 
(Should the Federation win), 

Women still may work in pain, 
Or may fly from want to sin ; 


“And "—hesitatingly——“am I indiscreet, I | had all her printing done by women. Still new women we shall see. 

wonder, if I ask you if you have been as success- “ But in your business, Miss Nauen, you must Foul, decrepit, ruined Free. 

ful as you anticipated ? ” have many disappointments ? ” —St. James's Gazette, 
“T will forgive your indiscretion,” said Miss “ Disappointments! Yes, their name is legion. —_—_—_—_—_—___ 


2 : ‘6s : : f : ‘ 

Nauen charitably. I have been more success- | But now I am getting philosophical. How well Can any lady recommend lodgings, ternis 
ful than I anticipated. The expenses are of | 1 remember my first client, and, simultaneous | moderate, in the W.C. district.—Mrs, Roberts. 
rourse very heavy, but no bnsiuess is started } with mv first client, was my first disappe ntment. 110, South Teriase, Aberystwith, 
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BARB’RER. 
By ITHELL. 


1 suerose her real name was Barbara, but I don’t 
think she would recognise it as hers. She was 
always called Rarb’rer. She was a girl living in 
a London slum, whose wildest dreams never 
soared above being “ married respectable” to 
Jim Mace, who gained his living by selling salt 
or vegetables from a hand-cart. 

She lived in Bell's Yard with a drunken 
grandmother, who cursed and swore at her when 
she could not give her money to buy gin, and 
sneered at her for being too “ fine ” to earn 
money as the girls in Bell’s Yard did. Heaven 
knows where Barb’rer got her notions of 
respectability from, for there was little, or 
nothing, in her surroundings to foster them. 
Most of her companions were content to “ pick 
up with a chap,” and considered the marriage 
ceremony as by no means indispensable; but 
Barb'reralways said, “ My father and mother were 
married respectable, and I won't be one to goagen’ 
‘em. I mean to be married respectable like they 
wos.” She did not, by any means, look down 
on her neighbours who did otherwise, for she 
was too much accustomed to their mode of life, 
but, still, shec lung persistently to her one poor 


little thought of something purer and better 
Jim 


than the usual custcm of Bell’s Yard. 
laughed at her a little for insisting on being 


“put up” at the registrar's office, but promised 
it should be as she wished, and was saving 
Barb’rer 


money to pay the necessary fees. 
also had a secret little—such a little—hoard, 
over which she gloated like a miser. 


Barb’rer’s grandmother often grumbled at her 
for “throwing away good money” when she 


might “have done like other gals” if she had 
not “been so mighty nice.” But there was 


backbone in Barb’rer, and she acted up to her 


light. 

“Jim and she hoped to be married at Christ- 
mas, and it wanted but a few weeks to that time 
when, one cold, windy afternoon, Barb’rer turned 
down the narrow, reeking passage leading to 
Bell's Yard. It certainly was not « very delight- 
ful neighbourhood, but the girl’s heart was light 
as she stooped to pick up alittle child—almost 
a baby—who was crawling along the gutter, 
every now and then stopping to suck an old 
cabbage stalk it had picked out of the stream of 
dirty water which ran down to the drain at the 
entrance of the Yard. She carried the child up 
a dirty, rotten staircase, and deposited it with 
its mother, who was washing out a few rags. 

“ So I ear as Jim Mace and you means to be 
spliced soon?” she said enquiringly, as she 
looked at the girl’s usually pale face, flushed 
now a little with excitement and the exertion 
of carrying the child up the steep stairs. 

“ Yes,” said Barb'rer —“ at Christmas. An’ I've 
had a bit of luck to-day too; a gent give mea 
shillin’ for a bunch of wilets. An’ Jim said larst 
night as ‘ow he’s saved the money for the 
marryin’, so [ means to buy meanew ’at. This 
‘ere ain't up to much now,” and Barb'rer_ took 
off the ragged piece of straw she called a hat, 
and looked at it critically, while visions of a 
grand new white one with a scarlet feather 
floated before her. 

As she climbed the dark stairs leading to her 
little attic she saw the figure of a woman crouch- 
ing against the door. She stooped and touched 
the form, and a haggard face was lifted to meet 
hers. Warb'rer started. 

“Why, Liz.” she said in a whispor—‘‘ why, 
Liz, is it you?” 

Yes,” said the girl, ia a dull, heavy tone. 

‘© An'is this yourn ¥ ” asked Barb'rer, touching 
a bundle wrapped in an old shawl, which the girl 
held in hor xrms. 


: Vas.’ 
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corner of the shawl, showed Barb’rer the face of 
a puny child only a few weeks old. 

“ What a little un!” Barb’rer said. 
like to die, Liz.” 

Liz looked at it with her dull, vacant cyes, 

“I dunno, I reckon it’s starved like, 1 
ain’t had nothink to eat sin’ the day afore yester- 
day.” 

* Yer shall sit in ’ere,” said Barb’rer, throwing 
open the door of her room, “ while I runs and 
buys a bite of food an’ a bit o’ coal, Liz, and 
then yer cau ‘ave a warm. Gran’s out, | see.” 

She took the child from Liz as she spoke, and 
led the way into the room. Liz sank wearily 
down on a chair with a broken back, which stood 
by the empty grate, and Barb’rer laid the baby 
on her knee and ran downstairs to get food and 
coal. 

When she returned she found Liz still sitting 
where she had left her, mechanically holding the 
baby on her lap, where it kept up # faint moan- 
ing sound. Barb’rer quickly lighted a fire with 
the handful of sticks and coal which she had 
brought back with her, and warmed a drop of 
milk for the infant. 

She lifted it tenderly on to her own lap, for 
Liz seemed too worn out to attend to it, aud 
tried to feed it with a teaspoon; but it had no 
strength to swallow. 

“ Liz,” she said, ‘I s’pose yer’'ve no milk for 
it? I'm feared it’s too far gone to feed wi’ a 
spoon.” 

Liz shook her head and looked in a dazed way 
at the baby, which lay across Barb'rer’s knees, 
with its tiny, claw-like hands clenched and the 
nails black. Every now and then a slight move- 
ment disturbed the stillness of the little pinched 
face—the forehead wrinkled, the eyelids twitched, 
and a faint, gasping breath came through the blue 
lips. 

Barb'rer laid it on the hard bed while she 
made Liz a cup of tea and tried to get her to 
take a mouthful of bread. She drank greedily, 
but could not swallow the solid food—she was 
past it; and then she sank into a heavy sleep 
on an old mattress in the corner, on which 
Barb'rer often slept when her grandmother was 
too much under the influence of drink to bea 
pleasant bed-fellow. 

As nightfall came on, Barb'rer heard a stumb- 
ling, uncertain step ascending tho stairs, which 
she recognised too surely. The door was flung 
open, and her grandmother staggered in. She 
almost fell across the room on to the bed, where 
she lay in a heavy stupor. Barb’rer felt relieved 
that she had not come back either violent or 
maudlin—in one or other of which states she was 
accustomed to return to the privacy of domestic 
life. 

Barb'rer lighted a candle, and stuck it in a 
blacking bottle on the ricketty table; and, as 
the night grew cold, she put a little more of her 
small stock of coal on the fire, and sat in front 
of the tiny blaze, trying to get a little warmth 
into the dying baby on her knee, For Barb‘rer 
felt sure it ws dying—-she had seen too many 
such little creatures pass away, worn out and 
worsted thus early in their earthly strife by 


“It looks 


suffering, neglect, and starvation, uot to know | 


the woeful signs when she saw them. 
So the weary girl spent the night. 
grandmother and Liz slept heavily, while the 


little life was slipping quietly away as the slow, | 
There was no clock in the | 


dreary time passed. 
room, but Barb'rer could hear Big Ben strike the 
hours as they went by, and every timo she 
wondered if the little form on her knee would 
not be still for ever before the next struck. 
Surely Liv, mnst be very ill to slecp so soundly 


while her little child was fighting with death | 


without its mother’s hand or voice to aid and 
succour it in its last dread struggle! —Barb'rer's 
heart was very heavy and sore for the baby, and 
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on to the old shawl in which it was wrapped. 

In the very early morning Barb'rer roused 
Liz, shaking her shoulder, and saying, in choked 
tones, —- : 

“Liz! Wake up! 
The little ‘un’s goin’.” 

Liz got up and looked stonily at the child ; 
but it was on Barb’rer's knee it died—in 
Barb'rer's arms that the last sobbing breath was 
drawn—they were Barb'rer’s tears that wet the 
little convulsed face. 

Ah, baby, little dead child, after all you have 
the best of it now! You are at rest, in peace ; 
while those who look on you have still to fight 
life’s weary battle; one, at least, to gain the 
victory only after hot agony and pain. 

All the arrangements for the burial of the 
child fell on Barb’rer ; Liz seemed incapable of 
managing anything, and Barb'rer’s grandmother 
went out to spend the day with a kindred soul, 
being unable, as she said, to bear the sight of 
“dead corpses” in the distressingly low state of 
her spirits. So Barb'rer washed and straightened 
out the little stiffening form, and trudged about 
and waited long hours to see the Relieving Ofticer 
and arrange for “the parish ” to bury the child. 

They were very heavy feet that climbed the 
narrow stairs to the little attic that evening, and 
it was a very pale-faced Barb’rer who sank down 
wearily on the old chair. Even Liz noticed her 
worn-out look, and did her best to make her 
some tea, saying,— 

“Don’t yer fret so, Barb'rer. Yer've bin wery 
good to me an’ the little ‘un, but yer’ve no call 
to fret yerself so.” 

Later in the evening Barb’rer took the candle 
and drew back the tattered sheet that she might 
look at the little dead face. 

“Liz,” she said, softly, “ yer’ve niver told me 
whose it wos.” 

“It were Jim Mace’s,” replied Liz, ina dull 
tone. 

“Jim's? Jin Mace’s ? 
niver true as it’s Jim's!” 

Liv, trembled, as Barb'rer seized her arm 
roughly, and looked at her with wild eyes. 

“ It’s true enuil,” she said. 

Barb’rer'’s grip relaxed, and she stood as if 
turned to stone; then, without another word or 
look at Liz, she crouched down by the tire with 


her face hidden in her knees. 
* s e « 


“ 
Liz! Do yer ‘ear, me? 


Liz, yer lie; it’s 


The stars looked down on a sleeping world. 
Even Bell’s Yard was at rest ;—the latest comer, 
having stumbled upstairs and thrown the candle- 
stick at his wife, was now sleeping tho sleep 
commonly said to belong to the just. The last 
drunken reveller had staggered past the entrance 
to the yard, and his voice had died away in the 
distance; and one by one the tired inmates of 
the three-story tenement where Barb’rer lived 
had sunk to rest. Hven Barb’rer herself, worn 
out with watching and pain, was unconscious of 
anything that passed around hor. She. still 
crouched before the grate, where the tire had 
smouldered away, but her head had fallen against 
the hard chimney-piece. Liz, slumbered on tho 
mattress in the corner, and a pale ray of moon- 
light fell on a little straight form covered by a 


| sheet. 
Her | 


Jarb'rer was aroused by aw suffocating sensa- 
sation. She dragged herself painfully to her 
fect, for her limbs were stiff with her cramped 


position. Was that smoke in the room? Whit 
was that strange roaring sound = What meant 
all those cries and shricks in the strevt ? What 


was that glare which lightow up Boll's Yard so 


that she could seo the opposite houses as plainly 
as if it were day ? 
Fire! Fire! Wire! Barb'rer could distinguish 


the words now from the crowd that surged round 
the yard, and shuddered as she tlew to the door. 
No escapes that way, tarbrer! The stiatrease was 


\ } hd 1 3 vty 
said Fiz again, and, turning back a | everv ow and then a bot tear would splash down | on tire, and she wor s sorched by the hot air whiel; 
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rushed towards her as she opened the door, She 
could not see the bottom of the stairs for the 
smoke, but she could see the fierce flames, like 
hungry tongues ing up the worm-eaten 
hand-rail. She closed the door and ran to the 
window. Flames were issuing from the windows 
of the lower storeys, and thick masses of smoke 
hung over Bell’s Yard. The roar of the devour- 
ing flames mingled with the hoarse cries of the 
crowd ; and above all was heard the wild gallop- 
ing of horses over the rough stones, and the 
rattling of wheels as the first fire-engine came on 
the scene. 

Liz shrieked and sobbed and clung to Barb’rer, 
who leaned through the window with a strange, 
fixed look on her face. She waved her apron to 
attract the attention of the people who were so 
far—sojterribly far —below ; but as the wind drove 
the flames across the window she doubted 
whether help could reach them in time. She 
looked back into the room, it was full of smoke, 
which came through the cracks of the floor in 
little puffs; and she could hear the noise of 
a beam falling in the room below. She groped 
her way through the smoke across the creaking 
boards to the dead child in the corner, lifted it 
carefully to the bed by the side of the window. 
Then she turned again to Liz, who was clinging 
half-fainting to the hot window-sill. Barb’rer 
shook her, almost roughly, by the shoulder. 

‘‘ Liz,” she said, and she had to shout to make 
her voice heard above the roar of the flames and 
the noise of falling timber. “ Liz, if yer saved 
tell Jim as he’s to marry you respectable. Tell 
’im as I'm willin’.” 

Just then the head of a fireman appeared at the 
open sash, He seized Barb’rer by the arm and 
would have pulled her through the window, but 
she shook herself free, dragged Liz from her 
knees, and said, 

‘“ Take her first. Yer cau come back for me.” 

The man knew there would not be time to 
come back, but did her bidding. 

‘‘My word, she was a plucky one! ” he said 
afterwards. “I’ve seen many 8 man turn coward 
facing such a death. But the girl stood there as 
quiet as you please, and gave away her only 
chance. She knew it too.” 

Yes, Barb’rer knew it. The flames now en- 
veloped the window and drove her back. She 
crept across the boards which burned her feet, 
and climbed on to the bed by the side of the 
little dead child. The next moment the floor fell 
in with a crash. 

e e * * * 

Searching amongst the ruins of the house 
the firemen came upon the body of a girl, 
scorched and blackened, covering the form 
of a little child which was hardly singed by 
the fire. 


THE THOUSAND GUINEA SCHEME. 


Mrs. Aukland writes in answer to the 
numerous correspondents who are enquiring 
about the delay of photographs, that this delay, 
while much to be regretted, has been unavoid- 
able. 

The enlarged photographs are now in hand, 
and at an early date she hopes to announce the 
time for presentation. 

Collecting books can still be had on application 
to the Hon. Treasurer at 24, Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, E.C. 

* * # 
QkTue Poryctot Perition.—All signatures to 
the above must reach Miss Morgan, Buckingham 
Place, Brecon, by June 10th at latest, and none 
can be acknowledged that do not contain a post 
card addressed to the sender of the roll. Miss 
Morgan hopes to receive as many names as 
possible by June Ist. 

* * # 

Although every sin is not equal yet every sin 
is fatal. 


Many appear righteous, while they are only 
righteous In appearance. 
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PILLOWS FOR ALL 
ELBOWS. 


By Rev. James THompson, M.A. 


“‘Woe to the women that sew pillows upon all 
elbows.” —EZEKIEL xiii. 18 (R.V.) 


THERE is often something very quaint and for- 
cible about the imagery of the old prophets. 
It lays hold upon you and impresses you much 
more effectually than if they had delivered their 
message in plain though powerful language. To 
the ordinary English reader the full graphicness 
and force of their similitudes may sometimes be 
lost through insufficient knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances under which the prophecy was 
uttered, or ignorance of the habits and customs 
referred to. The image of the text is easily 
understood. Ezekiel has been commissioned to 
lift up his voice against the many false prophets 
who, both in Jerusalem and among the exiles, 
ate misleading the people by announcing salva- 
tion without repentance, and grace without 
judgment; men who are crying “ Peace, peace,” 
when there is no peace. He is so indignant at 
their feebleness and effeminacy that he describes 
them as women, and pronounces his woe upon 
the persistency of their endeavours to accommo- 
date themselves and their teaching to the wishes 
and desires of the community. Instead of look- 
ing facts straight in the face, realising the 
national sins, and telling the people plainly that 
their only hope of restoration to Divine favour 
is in complete change of heart and an abandon- 
ment of their iniquities, they are engaged in 
weakly trying to make things pleasant all round ; 
in sewing pillows upon all elbows, as he quaintly 
phrases it ; in preparing soft cushions upon which 
every one ill at ease may repose in comfort and 
forget his trouble. Ezekiel was wroth with this 
style of teaching. It was both unmanly and 
false; it could lead only to greater calamity and 
ruin, for it was based on self-delusion. <A true 
peace, real security, genuine tranquillity, couldbe 
obtained only by fearlessly and bravely laying 
bare the truth, however stern and uncomfortable 
it might be, and not by covering it up with 
devices calculated to hide its hideousness and 
soften its painfulness. 


UNWELCOME FACTS, 


- Now, this old trade of sewing pillows, 
of making cushions for all elbows that feel 
the hardness and uncomfortableness of un- 
welcome facts, is not yet extinct. In truth, it 
is specially prosperous at the present time, All 
times of outward quiet and prosperity are apt to 
develop this perennial business. The general 
luxury and striving for material comfort that 
prevail tend to beget a similar desire for mental 
ease and spiritual peace. We dislike having our 
minds harassed, or our souls disturbed, by 
troublesome and undesirable truths, just as much 
as we dislike a hard seat to sit on ora hard bed 
to lie on. We willingly put them out of sight, 
or receive with pleasure what will dull the edge 
of their sharpness and leave us in peace and 
comfort. This is no age when prophets of stern 
reality are listened to. 1t is an age as comfort- 
loving in its doctrines as in its upholstery—an 
age, like Ezekiel’s, which welcoines only the 
effeminate preachers of smooth things. 

Let me, however, not be misunderstood. Do 
not imagine that I think there is any special 
merit in a gospel of discomfort ; that there ought 
to be a return to the days when the terrors of 
the law were so dwelt upon that men lived in 
fear and trembling all their lives; to the days 
when it was considered almost a sin to be happy ; 
when any one with the least pretension to 
religion was expected to go through the world 
in an atmosphere of such gloom, and amid 
surroundings of such severity, that life was 
robbed of its gladness and the soul of its peace. 


May 80, 1898. 


Discomfort has no merit in itself. You come 
across people occasionally who evidently think 
it has—irritating, troublesome people, with 
certainly nothing in them of the spirit of 
Ezekiel’s false prophets ; people to whom the 
sewing of pillows for sore elbows is the last 
occupation they would ever think of betaking 
themselves to; who delight in rudely pulling 
the cushion from below you, to let you know 
the true roughness of your seat. You know 
the kind of people. Every considerable con- 
gregation can generally boast of one or two, and 
few families of any size are devoid of them. 
They glory in making you uncomfortable. Every 
painful incident or troublesome piece of news 
that comes to their knowledge is seized upon 
with avidity, eagerly communicated, and secretly 
gloated over. Your distress and anxiety is meat 
and drink to them. If they rubbed the painful 
place with any genuine desire of healing the 
wound, you could bear their interference with 
patience and even with gratitude; but when 
you know they have no such good intention, 
that they desire only to batten like flesh flies on 
your sores, you feel it difficult to extend to them 
that Christian pity which the meanest and most 
despicable can claim. 

The only excuse for the infliction of pain, 
whether of body or mind, is the sincere desire to 
bring about thereby a morethorough and last- 
ing immunity from it; the earnest wish to show 
a man that the position he is occupying may for 
the time be pleasant, but, being deceptive, it 
can end at last only in trouble more serious than 
that which you unwillingly bring uponhim. While 
nothing can well be conceived of more diabolical 
than the infliction of pain for$the mere pleasure 
it gives in beholding it, it is a little less cruel to 
see men enjoy a false security and a temporary 
ease, and not disturb them in it, that they may 
be spared the more dreadful awakening and 
more terrible agony which must come in due 
time. It is no kindness, or, at least, it is 
mistaken and cruel kindness, to be inserting 
soothing pillows which will be quickly and 
roughly withdrawn. In the long run it but 
gives additional torture. The truest kindness 
often consists in inflicting needed pain. The 
surgeon with his knife is kinder than the fond 
wife who will not hear of the amputation of the 
diseased limb. Better that truth be told and 
facts be faced at once than when they can no 
longer be escaped. 


(To be continued.) 


On Friday, in the House of Commons, upon 
motion being made tu go into 'Committee of 
Supply, Sir J. Pease seized his chance of calling 
atention to the report of the Royal Commission 
on Opium and moved : 


That this House, having had before it its 
resolutions of June 30, 1893, pressing on the 
Government of India to continue their policy of 
greatly diminishing the cultivation of the poppy 
and the production and sale of opium, and 
having had presented to it the report of the 
Royal Commission appointed Sept 2, 1893, to 
inquire into various matters connected with the 
cultivation of the poppy in India, is of opinion 
that the system by which the Indian opium 
revenue is raised is morally indefensible, and 
would urge upon the Indian Government that 
they should cease to grant licences for the culti- 
vation of the poppy and sale of opium in British 
India, except tojsupply the legitimate demand 
for medical purposes, and that they should at 
the same time take measures to arrest the transit 
of Malwa opium through British territory. 


The Hon. Baronet made a brave stand, and 
boldly controverted the idea that the Commission 
which had inquired into the opium traftic im 
India had terminated for ever the difficulty, and 
had met the views of those who opposed it. 
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GRAND INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS, 


ee eat ee 


Ghe Ghird Biennial Con Convention of the 


WORLD'S WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 


(President = Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD) 


AND THE 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL COUNCIL 


National British Women’s Temperance Association 


(INCORPORATED). 
presicent - LADY HENRY SOMERSET: 


~ Re ee eee ee — 
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MEETINGS. 
DEVOTIONAL SERVICES, SUNDAY, JUNE 16th, 


CITY TEMPLE, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 3 P.M 


Speakers: LADY HENRY SOMERSET, MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
Services are being arranged in about two hundred Churches and Halls at which White Ribbon Speakers from all parts 
of the world will take part. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE B.W.T.A. 


(President: LADY HENRY SOMERSET.) 
OITY TEMPLE, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 
MONDAY, JUNE 17th. Sessions, 10 a.m., 2.30 p.m., and 6 p.m. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 18th. Sessions, 10 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. 


Delegates and Non-delegates admitted to Reserved Seats by Tickets. A portion of the Building will be left. open to 
the Public. All applications must be made to the Secretary, Miss HUNT, 24, Memorial Hall, » “arringdon Street, London. 


ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING, B.W.T.A., 


At QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W., at 7 p.m., on Tuesday, June 18th. 
President: LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


THE THIRD BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE 


WORLD’S WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19th, at 
QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W. 


President: Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
Address of Wrelcome at 10.30 o'clock a.m. by LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
President’s Biennial Address, 11 a.m. 
Sessions Commence at 10.30 a.m., 2.30 p.m., and 7 p.m. 


In the Evening, leading White Ribbon speakers of England, America, Canada, Australia, S. Africa, and other ccuntiies. 
Reserved Seats for Delegates. All Meetings open to the Public. 
All applicaticns to be sent to the Beret | 24, Memorial Hal], Farringdon Street, London. 


WORLD’S WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


GREAT INTERNATIONAL DEMONSTRATION, 


ALBERT HALL, KENSINGTON, Thursday, June 20th, at 7 p.m., 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET Presiding. 
Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD, President of the World’s W.C.T.U.; Representative White Ribbon Women 
from many countries; Representatives from National Temperance Associations will be present. 
The organisation of the evening demonstrations at Queen’s Hall, June 18th, and at Albert Hall, June 20th, are in the hands of Mr. 
H. J. Osborn, 112, Fleet Street, London, E.C., from whom numbered and reserved seat tickets may be had, and from the officers of the 
National B.W.T, A, price 2/- and 1/- for Queen's Hall. 
Since no charge can be made for Albert Hall, tickote will be allotted in order of application, and applicants are invited to contribute 
towards the heavy cost incurred. 
N.8.—Farewell Meeting in EXETER HALL, Sunday Afternoon, June 23rd (following the Convention). 


MISS WILLARD WILL PRESIDE AND ALL SHE LEADING SPEAKERS WILL PARTICIPATE, 
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STUDIES FROM PICTURES 
OF WOMEN, IN 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


I, 

GRISELDA, 
In the Umbrian room of the National Gallery 
there are three large panels by an unknown 
artist depicting the story of Griselda. We have 
placed her story first in this series because as far 
as character and actions are concerned she is 
separated by centuries from the women of to-day. 
Petrarch translated the story of “the patient 
Grizel” into Latin from the Italian version by 
Boccaccio. Chaucer closely follows Petrarch’'s 
story, which was written in 1373, and the fact 
that the embassy to Genoa, on which Chaucer 
was sent, took place in 1372-73, makes it probable 
that our English poet heard the story direct from 
Petrarch’s lips, as he tells us was the case in the 
prologue to the Clerk’s Tale :— 


I with tell you a tale, which that 1 
Learn'd at Padova of a worthy clerk, 

As proved by his wordés and his work. 
He is now dead, and nailed in his chest ; 
I pray to God to give his soul good rest. 
Francis Petrarc’, the laureate pot, 
Highté the clerk, whose rhetoric so sweet 
Illumin’d all Itale of poetry, 

As Linian did of philosophy. 

Chaucer's story should be read, but we will 
here briefly give the substance of it. In Saluzzo, 
a district of Savoy, dwelt a man called Janicola ; 
he was poorer even than any of his poor neigh- 
bours, but he possessed one treasure, his beautiful 
daughter Griselda ; and beauty was not her only 
gift, for we read :— 


And in great reverence and charity 

Her oldé pooré father foster'd she. 

A few sheep, spinning, on the field she kept, 
She wouldé not be idle till she slept. 

And when she homeward came, she would bring 
Wortés, and other herbés, timés oft, 

The which she shred and seeth’d for her living, 
And made her bed full hard, and nothing soft ; 
And aye she kept her father’s life on loft 

With every obeisance and diligence, 

That-child may do to father’s reverence. 


Near this humble home lived the Marquis of 
Saluzzo; he had often seen Griselda working 
when he was out hunting, and he now resolves tu 


marry her. His conditions sound strange to 
nineteenth century ears: 


“T say this, be ye ready with good heart 
To all my wish, and that I freely may, 
As one best thinketh, cause you laugh or smart, 
d never ye to murmur, night nor day, 

And else when I say Yea, ye say not Nay, 
Neither by word, nor frowning countenance ! 
Swear this, and here I swear our alliance.” 
Quaking with dread, Griselda replies, 

And here I swear, that never willingly 
In work or thought I will you disobey.” 


And as we follow her story we shall see that she 
kept her promise right loyally. 

But at this point in the story let us consider 
the panels; they were probably intended for the 
decoration of a marriage chest, and the story of 
Griselda was perhaps meant as an example of 
patience and obedience to some young Italian 
bride. 

Some of the figures represented are funnily 
drawn and grotesque in attitude, yet there is a 
child-like simplicity about them, and the power 
to tell a story, which a later artist might envy. 
Several consecutive incidents are shown in one 
panel, as was the custom at this period. Looked 
at from a distance these panels form beautiful 
bits of decorated colour, 

In the first panel, which is called “The 
Marriage,” we see on the extreme right of the 
Picture the Marquis, followed by his retinue, 
setting out for a day’s hunting. Then we have 
the meeting between the richly dressed noble- 


man and the humble Griselda ; she is just coming 
from the well, and carries a water-pot on her 
head; her fair hair streams down her back, and 
she wears a simple and shabby black gown. The 
next scene on the extreme left of this panel is 
the picture of Griselda’s home ; it is a barn-like 
building, but spotlessly clean and tidy. 


taken from her by attendants, and she is clad in 
gorgeous raiment of gold and red brocade. 


panel, where the Marquis places the ring on 
Griselda’s finger. 


we will quote from Chaucer— 


the company is sitting round the table at meat the 
Marquis sends for Griselda, and asks her how she 
likes his new wife. This is her answer— 


& sa well, my lord,” quoth she, “ for, in good 
a 

A iaieer saw I never none than she ; 

I pray to God give you prosperity. 

And so I hope that He will to you send 

Pleasance enough unto your liviés’ end. 

One thing I beseech you, and warn also, 

That ye not prické with no tormenting 

This tender maiden, as ye have done me ; 

For she is fostered in her nourishing 

More tenderly, and, to my supposing, 

She might not adversity endure 

As could a pooré foster’d creature.” 

This nobleness is too much even for the 
exacting Marquis, and he at ence tells (iriselda 
that the supposed bride and her brother are 
their children, who have been living all this time 
at Bologna. He tenderly embraces her, and tells 
her that she only is his true wife. Griselda, 
who has borne all the previous shocks without 
a murmur, faints away when she hears this 
joyful news. When she is restored the ladies of 
the Court dress her in her former gorgeous 
apparel, and she and her husband and children 
live happily ever afterwards. This part of the 
story can be seen on the third panel, which is 
called the “ Restoration.” 

As we look at these quaint pictures in the 
National Gallery we see in imagination the chest 
standing in a spacious Italian room, Children 
crowd round it and follow the pictures with 
their baby fingers while their dark, beautiful 
mother tells them in her musical language the 
story of the patient Griselda. We hope she 
added the warning with which Chaucer ends the 
poem, and which sounds so very appropriate to 
our nineteenth ears :— 


Ciriseld’ is dead, and eke her patience, 
And both at once are buried in Itale, 
For which I cry in open audience, 

Let no man be so bold as to assail 

His wife's patience, in trust to find 
Griselda’s, for in certain he shall fail. 


The 
Marquisisseen approaching this building, and then 
we again see him leading by the hand the meek 
Griselda, still in her old black gown, which is now 


The 
marriage ceremony is seen in the centre of this 


Of the conduct of Griselda after the marriage 


‘* And, shortly forth this valé for to chase, 
I say, that to this new’ marchioness 

God hath such favour sent her of His grace, 
That it ne seemed not by likeliness 

That she was born and fed in rudéness, — 
As in acot, or in an ox’s stall, — 

But nourish’d in an emperoré’s hall. 


For though that ever virtuous was she, 

She was increased in such excellence. 

Of thewés good, y-set in high bounté, 

And so discreet, and fair of eloquence, 

So benign, and so digne of reverence, 

And couldé so the people’s heart embrace, 

That each her lov’d that looked on her face. 

A few years are supposed to have elapsed 
between the first and second panels. A bad 
mood has come upon the noble Marquis, and he 
resolves to try the steadfastness of CGriselda’s 
promises. He has her two young children taken 
from her to be murdered, as he leads her to be- 
lieve. Finding her still patient and steadfast, 
he resolves to try her still further, and so tells her 
that he has decided to be divorced from her and to 
take a wife of his own rank. The Marquis in- 
sultingly bids her to go at once, so as to make 
room for the new wife, and tells her that she 
may take back with her all the dower she brought. 
Griselda makes the following reply— 

‘¢ But whereas ye me proffer such dowaire 

As I first brought, it is well in my mind, 

It was my wretched clothes, nothing fair, 

The which to me were hard now for to find. 

* * * * * 

‘The remnant of your jewels ready be 

Within your chamber, I dare safely sayn ; 

Naked out of my father’s house,” quoth she, 

“T came, and naked I must turn again. 

All your pleasance would I follow fain, 

And yet I hope it be not your intent 

That smockless I out of your palace went.” 


‘The smock,” quoth he, “that thou hast on 

thy back, 

Let it be still, and bear it forth with thee.” 
All these incidents are to be found in the second 
panel. Inside the porch the tall and stately 
Griselda is shown giving her child to the man 
who has been sent by the marquis, and a short 
distance off is seen another man with the elder 
child. In the centre of the picture the separa- 
tion takes place, and Griselda sorrowfully gives 
the wedding-ring back to her husband. All her 
fine garments are taken from her, and she returns 
to her father’s house. Even the serving men, in 
the picture, are disgusted at the cruelty of their 
master. A chained bear is painted near the 
Marquis, and we hope it was placed there by the 
artist to show the bear-like behaviour of the hero 
of this story. 

To follow the story: the Marquis sends for 
Griselda, and tells her that, as there are not a 
sufficient number of servants to prepare the 
house for the coming festivities, he wishes her 
to help in the sweeping, cleaning, etc. ‘This she 
willingly undertakes, and proves a more efficient 
housemaid than them all, The supposed bride 
then arrives, and she and her young brother are 
so beautiful and richly dressed that all the people 
think that the Marquis has done wisely. When 


O noble women, full of high prudence, 

Let no humility your tongues nail, 

Nor let no clerk have cause or diligence 

To write of you a story of such marvail 

As of Griselda patient and kind, 

Lest Chichevacho" you swallow inher entrail. 


Follow Kcho, that holdeth no silence, 
But ever answereth at the countertail ; 
Be not befooled for your innocence, 

But sharply take on you the governance : 
Imprint well this lesson on your mind, 
For common profit, since it may avail.” 


Mr. Biddulph Martin has succeeded in carrying 
the second reading of his Agricultural Education 
in 'Elementary Schools Bill, but the Grand Com- 
mittee on ‘Trade is already so overloaded that it 
was deemed undesirable to refer it thither. 
The Bill is intended to mect the want felt by 
the steadily declining system of apprenticeship. 
It proposes “ to provide for the teaching in 
public elementary schools of agricultural and 
horticultural subjects, and by means of school 
yardens, museums (small collections of natural 
and other objects), etc.,to give the teaching such 
a practical character as would be attractive to 
children. 


It is to he hoped that the prayer of the 
bakers may be heard, and that their much- 
desired forty-eight-hour week may be included 
in the Factory Bill. Mr. Burns presented an 
interesting petition the other night, to this effect, 
from no fewer than 6,JU0 operative bakers in 
London and the provinces. 


* Chichevacho, in old fables, was a monster who 
fed only on good women, and was always very thin 
from scarcity of such food. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Our “Radical” friend, the Westminster 


Gazette, has recently been distinguishing itself 


by occasional utterances on social and political 
questions, which, to put it mildly, have not been 
of a progressive nature. Under the title “ Is the 
Local Veto Bill popular?” it supplied the other 
day a leading article, which, in the disguise of 
@ concern for the measure, was nothing less than 
an attack upon it. After a scarcely-veiled smile 
at “‘ popular demonstrations,” such as the Albert 
Hall meeting, our contemporary proceeded to 
controvert the assumption based upon that 
meeting that the Bill has a “strong hold upon the 
wage-earning class,” and this apparently on the 
strength of a letter from a mysterious corres- 
pondent described as a “keen Liberal and an 
electioneerer of very great experience,” who in 
the same issue declares that the Local Veto Bill 
is “causing members of the wage-earning class to 
go over to the enemy in shoals.” 


It would be interesting and might give more 
weight to the oracular advice contained in the 
leader to know who this “keen Liberal and 
electioneerer’’ is. Meantime we submit that 
not even if the Liberal party were riding for a 
fall could the Government shelve the Local Veto 
Bill without being hopelessly and deservedly dis- 
credited. The chief argument of the West- 
minster in favour of shelving the Bill is essenti- 
ally a weak one. It declares that if the Liberal 
party did not come back with a majority after 
the dissolution which would follow, no other 
party would touch Local Veto again for a genera- 
tion, 


This is indeed half-hearted Radicalism. Are 
measures which may be expected to increase the 
happiness and well-being of the community to 
be abandoned because they are time and again 
defeated? Another principle animated the 
great Liberal leaders of the past. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s crushing defeat on the Home Rule Bill 
in 1886 did not mean the shelving of the Irish 
question for an indefinite period, but the taking 
it up with more determination and enlightened 
enthusiasm on the first opportunity. It is to be 
hoped the Government will not be diverted by 
the lugubrious warnings of weak-kneed Radicals 
from a policy which is in this case demanded 
alike by wisdom and honour. 


A correspondent sends us the following: 
“‘ When the British working woman fully realises 
how much Local Option is going to do for her good 
and for the good of her children, she will have 
her eyes opened to see which party has her 
interest and well-being most unselfishly at heart. 
At present she reminds me of an anecdote I heard 
the other day. There was a litter of puppies on 
the farm, and the squire asked the farmer's son 
of what political colour they were. ‘ Blue,’ said 
the boy, to the great delight of the squire. 
‘What colour are the puppies P’ asked the squire 
again a few days later. ‘ Buff, answered the boy. 
‘Why, how now, my lad? A day or two ago 
they were blue.’ ‘Ay,’ the boy replied; ‘but 
now they have got their eyes open.’ Let us 
hope that in less than nine days the working 
woman will have her eyes open.” 


The trooping of the colours in celebration of 
the Queen’s birthday was this year a brilliant 
function, owing to the presence of the son of the 
Ameer of Afghanistan. The weather was per- 
fect, and the crowd larger than usual. They 
pushed and scrambled, in a way that only a well- 
dressed English crowd can. The Shahzada 
looked quite at home on his horse—the latter, by 
the way, seemed a little nervous, and a trifle 
bored—and bowed mechanically when prompted. 
He kept English royalty waiting for dinner later 
in the day, a wholesome lesson to those for 
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whom the British public has to wait on occasion. 
It is hoped that the cordial reception given to 
the young prince will be a link in the chain that 
safeguards the peace of nations. 

The Queen’s birthday was celebrated in other 
ways, notably by the granting of honours to all 
sorts and conditions of men. No one will be 
surprised that literature and poetry and art 
should share in the honours; and we congratu- 
late Walter Besant, Lewis Morris, and the other 
knights-to-be on their new dignities. What 
must cause surprise is that no woman is con- 
sidered worthy of a distinction given in cele- 
bration of a woman's birthday. If Mr. Besant, 
why not Mrs. Oliphant? If Lewis Morris, why 
not Jean Ingelow? Is it that Englishwomen 
are less worthy than Englishmen of the favour 
of their Queen? Or is it that the Sovereign is 
s0 powerless she cannot initiate a graceful and 
gracious recognition of the public work of 
women. 


The passing, by the County Council, of the 
Resolution for Unification by a fair majority, 
without the aid of the Aldermen, is the last blow 
to the Corporation. Nevertheless we may be 
sure that the City will die very hard. No one, 
however, who has looked at the expenses of the 
Corporation will be surprised at the decision of 
the County Council. The time has come for the 
City to break up its idols—its civic feasts, the 
barbaric splendours of its annual celebration. 
Such an action would not be without precedent. 
It is related of Cromwell, that, having found in 


one of the old churches twelve silver apostles, 
he had them minted, that, “like their Master, 


they might go about doing good.” The sum 


paid for the displays of our Corporation might 
well be turned into other and more philanthropic 
channels. 


We are a little late in congratulating the 


Peckham Guardians on presenting the work- 


house with a piano; and also the Local Sunday 


School Union on the arrangement of a service 
for the poor little inmates on Sunday afternoon. 


May every other Union recognise its responsi- 
bility to the children’s well-being and spiritual 
welfare in the same way. 


The Indian Exhibition opened on Monday by 
the Duke of Connaught, besides giving a vast 
amount of healthy pleasure to the British 
public, should ifmpress us with a new sense of 
our responsibility in connection with the great 
wrongs under which the womanhood of India 
suffer. The movement towards the education 
of Hindoo women is a sign of progress that 
should be noted and encouraged by English 
women. The opening of the Earl’s Court Exhibi- 
tion recalls a story told of Lord Chesterfield, in 
connection with another International Exhibi- 
tion, The various Ambassadors, in responding to 
the toast of their “ Hearths and Homes,” spoke 
as follows: — “The Frenchman compared his 
country to the sun because it never set on his 
possessions, The German compared the mother- 
land to the moon—perhaps because it rose when 
the French sun had set. Lord Chesterfield, 
however, compared England neither to sun nor 
to moon, but to Joshua, the son of Nun, who 
commanded them both to stand still.” 


Good news for cyclists! Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, as First Commissioner of Works, was 
able to announce the other day that forty days 
from now, cyclists will be allowed to ride in 
Hyde Park from the hour of opening up to 
10 am. This may be a small matter, but it 1s 
just one of those airy trifles which indicate the 
desire of the Commissioner to do all in his power 
to make the royal park areal recreation ground 
for the people. 


gy 
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A BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


By Anniz E. Hoipsworrs. 


to ride a bicycle is not only ‘good form,” but 
the current craze among the aristocracy.” 


A charming fancy plays round the machine, 
which the author has endowed with a distinct 
personality. 


We all know the old saying, “ Fire is a good 
servant, but a bad master.” This is equally true 
of the bicycle: if you give it an inch—nay, a 
hair—it will take an ell—nay, an evolution—and 
a contusion, or, like enough, a perforated 

nee-cap. 


lifting the heart from what is to what shall be 
hereafter. We discoursed on the advantage to 
masculine character of comradeship with women 
who were as skilled and ingenious in the mani- 
pulation of the swift steed as they themselves. 
We contended that whatever diminishes the 
sense of superiority in men makes them more 
manly, brotherly, and pleasant to have about ; 
we feel sure that the bluff, the swagger, the 
bravado of young England in his teens would 
not outlive the complete mastery of the out- 
door arts in which his sister is now successfully 
engaged. The old fables, myths, and follies 
associated with the idea of woman's incom- 
petence to handle bat and oar, bridle and rein, 
and at last the cross-bar of the bicycle, are 
passing into contempt in presence of the nimble- 
ness, agility, and skill of “ that boy’s sister ;” 
indeed, we feel that if she continued to improve 
after the fashion of the last decade her physical 
achievements will be such that it will become 
the pride of many a ruddy youth to be known 
as ‘‘ that girl’s brother.” 


NOT EVEN MORAL SUPPORT. 


To such an enthusiastic cyclist success came, 
as it comes to all who set themselves earnestly 
to any achievement, Miss Willard had learned 
to ride before she was able to mount unassisted. 
But she was not content to be dependent at any 


stage of her progress, and 


at last—which means in two months or there- 
abouts, at ten or twenty minutes practice off and 
on daily—I reached the goal, and could mount 
the bicycle without the slightest foreign inter- 
ference, or even the moral support of a sympa- 
thetic onlooker. 


BICYCLING FOR WOMEN.® 
By Francis E. WILvarD. 

“1 came, I saw, [ overcame,” is the text of this 
delightful little book on one of the most delight- 
ful of exerciaes, .It, is only within the last 
decade that woman has begun to dream of an 
unfettered body. She dreamed, and woke a 
bicyclist. The woman on the bicycle is a sign 
of the times, though it was figured in shadow 
long ago on every penny piece in our currency. 
And to-day, in flesh as well as in metal, Britannia 
on her wheel sits queen of land and sea. 

Miss Willard is always fresh and vigorous and 
independent. It is therefore amusing to see 
the preface to her book, “A Wheel within a 
Wheel,” and to mark Sir Benjamin Ward 
Richardson heralding the approach of a pioneer 
woman cyclist; his red flag encouraging the 
rider while it warns timid man of the on-coming 
wheelwoman. We would like to quote the whole 
preface in which this eminent physician gives 
his approval to cycling as a pastime for woman. 
But we must be content to give one quotation 
only. 


MY FRIEND GLADYS. 


The fears and objections of friends having been 
overcome, Miss Willard secures her machine, 
which is named Gladys, and essays to ride. 


Actions speak so much louder than words that 
I here set before you what may be called a 
feminine bicycler’s first position—at least, it was 
mine, 

Given a safety bicycle—pneumatic tyres and 
all the rest of it, which renders the pneu- 
matic safety the only safe: Bucephalus—the 
gearing carefully wired in so that we shall not be 
entangled. ‘‘ Woe is me!” was my first ex- 
clamation, naturally enough interpreted by my 
outriders, ‘‘ Whoa is me! "fand{they “ whoaed,” 
—indeed, we did little else but ‘‘ check up.” 

Just here let me interpolate: Learn on a low 
machine, but “ fly high” when once you have 
mastered it, as you have much more power over 
the wheels and can get up better speed with a 
less expenditure of force when you are above the 
instrument than when you are at the back of it. 
And remember this is as true of the world as of 
the wheel. 


After many trials the rider learned the secret 
of managing her iron horse; and gives her 
experience for the benefit of other learners, 


THE: SECRET OF FAILURE. 


I finally concluded that all,failure was from a 
wobbling will rather than a wobbling wheel. I 
felt that indeed the will is the wheel of the mind 
—its perpetual motion having been learned when 
the morning stars sang together. When ‘the 
wheel of the mind went well, then the rubber 
wheel hummed merrily ; but spectres of the mind 
there are as well as of the wheel. In the aggre- 
gate of perception concerning which we have 
reflected, and from which we have deduced our 
generalisations upon the world without, within, 
above, there are so many ghastly and fantastical 
images that they must obtrude themselves at 
certain intervals like filmy bits of glass in the 
turn of the kaleidoscope. Probably every 
accident of which I had heard or read in my half- 
century tinged the uncertainty that by the 
correlation of forces passed over into the tremor 
that I felt when we began to round the terminus 
bend of the broad Priory walk. And who shall 
say by what inherited energy the mind forced 
itself at once from the contemplation of disaster 
and thrust into the very movement of the foot 
on the pedal a concept of vigour, rp e and 
success? I began to feel that myself plus the 
bicycle equalled myself plus the world, upon 
whose spinning wheel we must all learn to ride, 
or fall into the sluiceways of oblivion and 
despair. 


THE INCREDIBLE RESULTS, 


‘‘T have seen,” says Sir Benjamin Ward 
Richardson, “two instances at least in which 
muscles which, according to a long-cherished 
belief, had ceased to be further developed, nay, 
had become weary, weak, and shrunken, under- 
went a fresh development, and enabled their 
owner to travel distances our predecessors would 
have considered incredible. I am quite sure, too, 
that I have known the weak heart, for the heart 
is a muscle, much invigorated by the same 
exercise.” 


The preface passed, the temptation to quote 
besets the reviewer on every succeeding page. 
There is not a dull line in any chapter; and it 
is difficult to choose extracts when all that Miss 
Willard writes is so bright and interesting. The 
book is practically a handbook for the cyclist ; 
but it is full of quaint humour, and thoughts on 
life which give it a charm for those who know 
little of, and care less for cycling. The first 
chapter plunges the reader at once into the 
subject. 

It is pleasant to read Miss Willard’s confession 
of her desire for the forbidden thing, and the 
reflections that finally resulted in her daring the 
ae of her friends and the dangers of the 
wheel. 


“Suflice it for the present that it did me good, 
as it doth the upright in heart, to notice recentl 
that the Princesses Louise and Beatrice bot 
tide the tricycle at Balmoral; for I know 
that with the great mass of feminine humanity 
this precedent will have exceeding weight—and 
where the tricycle prophesies the bicycle shall 
ere long preach the gospel of outdoors. 


UNCONSCIOUS SLAVES. 


For we are all unconsciously the slaves of 
public opinion. When the hansom first came on 
the London streets no woman having regard to 
her social state and standing would have dreamed 
of entering one of these pavement gondolas un- 
less accompanied by a gentleman as her escort. 
But in course of time a few women, of stronger 
individuality than the average, ventured to go un- 
attended ; ; later on use wore off the glamour of 
the traditions which said that women must not 
go alone, and now none but an imbecile would 
hold herself to any such observance. . . . 
Fraulein von Hillern is the first woman, so 
ar as I know, who ever rode a bicycle, and for 
this she was considered to be one of those 
Persons who classified nowhere, and who could 
not do so except to the injury of the feminine 
guild with which they were connected before they 

stepped out.” But now in France, for a woman 


Winch Wheel Within a Wheel,” by Frances E. 
illard. (Hutchinson and Co., 34, Paternoster Row.) 


The conclusions of so balanced and steady a 
mind as that of Miss Willard must be reassuring 
to many mothers whose lack of experience makes 
them fear to encourage their girls in bicycling. 
This is what Miss Willard says— 


The question now of great interest to girls is 
in regard to the healthfulness of the wheel. 
Many are prophesying dire results from this 
fascinating exercise, and fond parents are refus- 
ing to allow their daughters to ride because they 
are girls. It will be a delight to girls to learn 
that the fact of their sex is, in itself, not a bar 
to riding a wheel. 


And to her opinion is given the added weiht 
of medical opinion on various points, one of 
which we quote— 


Many physicians are now coming to regard 
the ‘‘ wheel’’ as beneficial to the health of women 
as well as of men. 


THE MODERN REMEDY. 


Dr. Seneca Egbert says: ‘As an exercise 
bicycling is superior to most, if not all, others at 
our command. It takes one into the outdoor air ; 
it is entirely under control ; can be made gentle 
or vigorous as one desires ; is active, and not 
passive ; takes the rider outside of himself and 
the thoughts and cares of his daily work ; 
develops his will, his attention, his courage and 
independence, and makes pleasant what is other- 
wise most irksome. Moreover, the exercise is 
well and cqually distributed over almost the 
whole body, and, as Parker says, when all the 
muscles are exercised no muscle is likely to be 
over-exercised.” 

He advocates cycling as a remedy for dys- 
pepsia, torpid liver, incipient consumption, 
nervous exhaustion, rheumatism, and melan- 
cholia. In regard to the exercise for women he 
says : ‘It vets them out of doors, gives them a 
form of exercise adapted to their needs, that they 
may enjoy in company with others or alone, and 
one that goes to the root of their nervous 
troubles.” 

He instances two cases, of girls fourteen and 
eighteen years of age, where a decided increase 
in height could be fairly attributed to cycling. 


A FORWARD IMPETUS. 


One of the first things I learned was that 
unless a forward impetus were given within 
well-defined intervals, away we went into the 
gutter, rider and steed. And I said to myself: 
“ Tt is the same with all reforms ; sometimes they: 
seem to lag, then they barely balance, then they 
begin to oscillate as if they would lose the track 
and tumble to one side ; but all they need is a 
new impetus at the right moment on the right 
angle, and away they go again as merrily as if 
they had never threatened to stop at all.” 


Exhilarating motion, healthy exercise, freedom 
and self control are not the only benefits to be 
derived from the mastery of the bicycle, 


We saw with satisfaction the great advantage 
in good fellowship and mutual understanding 
between men and women who take the road 
together, sharing its hardships ard rejoicing in 
the poetry of motion through landscapes breath- 
ing nature’s inexhaustible charm and skyscapcs 


In conclusion, all women and girls interested 
in the fascinating art of cycling cannot do better 
than read this charming little volame, and take 
the advice given by the anthor at the ead of the 
book. 
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mutual confidence the most delightful feature of 
home life. 

A friend of mine asked a little girl, six years 
old, to tell her what she really thought about 
grown-up people, and what were the differences 
between older people and young people; and as 
the child spoke, this friend wrote down exactly 
what she said, without any change of words or 
suggestions from her of any kind. 

“In the first place,” said the child, “ they are 
bigger; and then they don’t like sweets—not 
very often; and next they don’t like to climb 
trees ; and next they don’t like to ride donkeys 
so much, because they like to do other things. 
They like to write books, and they like to go to 
meetings, and also they don’t like to be always 
with children, for it takes them from doing these 
things. Another difference is, they don’t like to 
pretend, because they want to know what is 
really going to happen. I have seen them get 
angry, so I know they are not always good.” 

‘THIS PARTICULAR PERSON.” 
‘“‘ Sometimes they tell children to do what is not 
right; they tell us not to ride on donkeys, be- 
cause they might get kicked, but the children 
don’t mind that—they rather like it. They are 
a great deal older; some are twice as old as 
others. You must be twenty-one to be grown 
up, and after that you keep on being so. Here’s 
a way in which they are both exactly opposite to 
each other. Grown people think that children 
are naughty, and children think that grown-up 
people are naughty. There’s another difference ; 
they know how to swim—that is, some do; but 
some children do. They live for money; some, 
not all, spend it for useful things, which children 
think are not useful because they don’t like 
them; therefore they think the money is wasted. 
They think when a person gets langouste [a sort 
of French fish]—they think the money is wasted 
on that because they don’t like it. Some live to 
give things away, and there’s one person I know 
that nearly almost lives for children, and that is 
grandma. I don’t think there would be another 
one like grandma, They have long dresses and 
trousers. They generally—that is, sometimes— 
care more for their friends than for children, but 
this particular person that I am talking about 
doesn’t. They do their hair differently; they 
screw it up, but men have it cut short, but they 
have beards. Some grown ups are nice, and 
some children; but this particular person, 
grandma, is nicer than any child, I really can’t 
explain any more.” 
NERVOUSNESS AND DISCIPLINE. 

We are apt to overlook the extreme nervous- 
ness that often renders life a perfect misery to a 
little child. This nervousness is often treated as 
cowardice, and the elders endeavour to overcome 
it either by ridicule or by forcing the child to do 
that which brings abject misery to its life. But 
were we wiser, we should remember that childish- 
ness is not folly ; it is only the inability to under- 
stand of what to be afraid and what to dread. A 
child’s mind can grasp an argument as well as an 
adult’s if that argument be brought before it with 
tender consideration. 

I do not believe we ought to underrate the 
power of discipline, but rather to emphasise it, 
because this will be the truest help to self- 
discipline by and by. Mrs. Booth, the mother of 
the Salvation Army, speaks in her autobiography 
of the way she conquered once and for ever the 
will of her baby son when he was still in the 
cradle. The child wanted to get out of his little 
cot, when she intended he should lie still, and 
for over two hours that mother sat by his side 
to gain her point. How many of us would have 
lifted up the crying child because we could not 
bear to withstand his crying any longer, and so 
have missed a golden opportunity. Not so that 
devoted mother; she loved her little one too 
well, After that day she never had to do any- 


thing but express her determination, and his 
obedience was perfect. That boy grew up to be 
a character whom to know is to admire, in its 
calm, conscientious self-restraint. 

Above all else I would entreat that a child’s 
illusions (if they are illusions) should not be 
rudely destroyed. There is, no doubt, in a 
child’s mind a natural reverence—a worship of 
the beautiful, a belief in the great and good; 
‘that is the divine untouched by contact with the 
human. Children believe in the goodness of 
others until they have had reason to doubt it; 
they believe that the world is beautiful until 
they have been shown the sadness, the misery or 
the sin; and I think that many a conversation 
would be guarded and many a light, and perhaps 
cynical remark from older lips would be hushed 
if a more reverent understanding were arrived at 
as to the effect of such talk on a child’s mind. 
Why not leave as long as possible unimpaired 
that beautiful faith of youth, and foster, as far 
as in us lies, the belief that all on which the 
child-eyes rest is what it seems? But so often 
motives are ascribed to others hastily, and 
criticisms are passed that awaken children all too 
early to a sense that however much good may be 
apparent, underneath may lie the rottenness 
which they have not discovered. Let us leave 
children their faith in humanity, their faith in 
goodness, their faith in divinity; for too often 
on the one hand we cultivate it dogmatically and 
destroy it conversationally. 

ONE ALTAR REMAINS. 

Edouard Rod in his beautiful book, “ Le Sens 
de la Vie,” puts this thought in one passage 
that I think contains the idea I fain would im- 
press. He describes his visit to the Pantheon, 
and tells how his mind had revolted against the 
accepted ideas of a conventional Christianity, 
and how the hatred which such revolt had caused 
had been succeeded by a profound indifferenoe. 
At the time of the securalization of the Pantheon, 
when Paris had deposed God in order to replace 
Him by Victor Hugo, by chance he entered that 
temple. Some of the municipal councillors 
were there, talking, discussing-—politicians of all 
sorts, their hats upon their heads, their cigars in 
their mouths, proud to chase away by the fumes 
of their tobacco any lingering incense of de- 
votion that might still hover about the building. 
They laughed, gesticulated, insolent in their 
desire to mark their disrespect for any sacred 
memories. Ina corner, however, he says, one 
altar had remained that had not yet been re- 
moved, and there an old peasant woman, her 
head bound in the black kerchief, in her blue apron 
and ker shabby dress of coarse material, prayed 
fervently as she knelt. The author says that as 
he gazed upon her bent figure he wondered what 
burden she had come to lay there ; what remorse, 
perhaps, what confidence, was she addressing so 
silently yet so fervently to Him who, she 
believed, understood and pardoned ? And when 
the last altar would be laid low, which of all 
these political place mongers would be able to 
give her the means of assuaging her pain? And 
in an instant he perceived that to take from 
her that which was highest and best was to 
rob her of what he could never replace ; and thus, 
overcome by a profound reverence, he knelt, feel- 
ing that the divine communion in her with the 
great Unseen found at any rate an echo in the 
best of all that he possessed in his own nature. 

And so I believe that if with children, instead 
of showing them, too often through sheer thought- 
lessness, the seamy side of life, we build up in 
them that reverence for humanity, that expansion 
towards what is great and good, if we permitted 
them to breathe the atmosphere only of that 
rarefied air that is to be found on moral heights, 
they would learn to live to see the best in all, 
and face the evil of the world by and by only in 
order to remedy it by their deeds, but most of 
all by their inspiration and their character. 


THE WELCOME CHILD. 


By Lapy Henry SoMERsgr. 
(Reprinted by request, from the “Arena.”) 
PART II. 

THERE is a point of difference between England 
and America that I would like to touch upon, 
and I do so very apologetically because in all 
the delicate consideration that can be shown to 
women, the younger country is ahead of us; 
but there has grown up in America an artifi- 
cially imposed silence upon all questions relat- 
ing to maternity, until that holy thing has 
become a matter almost of shame. Will not 
the women try to break this down? It seems 
to me life will be truer and nobler the more we 
recognise that there is no indelicacy in the 
climax and coronation of creative power, but 

rather that it is the highest glory to the race. 

It has been held by mothers who are in 
positions of ease that in the early years of a 
child, responsibility is dormant; that to get a 
trustworthy nurse who keeps a child in health 
and ministers to its wants is all that is really 
needed; but I am hoping to see an entire 
revolution in the position of the woman taken 
in that capacity, and instead of some half 
educated, well-meaning but ignorant nurse, I 
believe the day will come when no woman will 
be considered too highly educated or too refined 
to mould the early impressions of the youngest 
child, and that mothers will see that in order to 
secure the services of such refined and cultured 
ladies they must make a revolution in the 
accepted ideas of the position of nurse in the 
houses of the rich. There ought to be no 
situation so honourable, no friend so trusted, as 
the one who from the earliest moment of the 
child’s awakening intelligence undertakes to 
guide the thought and form the character at a 
time when such formative influence is vital to 
future well-being. 

A GARDEN OF WEEDS, 

The trouble is that we commence too late; 
we allow a child’s mind to become a garden of 
weeds, and then before we can plant we see that 
we have to uproot that which has been sown 

during the most fruitful years; and, therefore, 
’ time is lost in undoing which is invaluable for 
cultivation. The games, the rhymes, the songs, 
the associations of the nursery should all have 
a decided colour, should all help to bend the 
young mind in the right direction, and the 
impressions made at a time when they leave 
ineffaceable traces should be drawn with the 
deliberate intention that they shall thus potently 
affect the character. 

The sorrows of childhood are not so near the 
surface as they are supposed to be. “ A boy’s 
will is the wind’s will, and the thoughts of youth 
are long, long thoughts.” How many children 
cbafe under the sense of injustice that the treat- 
ment of their difficulties brings to them! I 
knew a child who, because she was outspoken as 
to the doubts that arose in her mind—perplexi- 
ties that have bowed many a thoughtful head in 
every age—was spoken of in her family as a 
moral pariah, kept apart from all the other 
members of the household alone upstairs in her 
room ; mentally tortured into a submission which 
was only given because there seemed no alter- 
native, but which left a mind bewildered between 
the sense of her extreme wickedness and its 
revolt against the injustice which she could not 
reconcile with any ethical standard or religious 
principle. Many a sorrow eats into a child’s 
heart that it has not the strength to express or 
the courage to share withits elders; but I think 
that if, instead of posing as infallible—a role 
which at best breaks down very soon—we were 
to speak more freely of our « ifficulties to the 
young, we should find out the beautiful law 
which binds us together, and which makes 
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‘4 FASHION ” ARRAIGNED. 


By Mase. Epwarps. 


Ir women were allowed to plead as barristers in 
English Courts, I think the tirst brief that the 
most sensible amongst them would accept would 
be as prosecuting counsel against “ Fashion.” 

Of course the prosecution would fail at the 
outset for lack of intelligent jurors. But there 
would be appeal after appeal, trial after trial, 
until judicial opinion was thoroughly educated 
upon the subject. At first, the struggling 
young barrister would be but the leader of a 
“forlorn hope,” and receive the support of a 
very small minority of the jury. But she, at 
least, would have the comfort of knowing that 
thoughtful minorities are generally right, and 
their ideas ultimately accepted as “ gospel” by 
the slower majority of men and women. 

REASON v. FASHION. 

Cannot we, like Dickens’ “‘ little Marchioness,” 
“make believe” for a few moments and think 
we have arrived at that happy period of history 
when there are “real women” barristers, and 
that our morning paper contains the opening 
speech (rather mutilaced by a youthful reporter) 
of the prosecuting Counsel in “ Reason v. 
Fashion”? We read :— 

“The case against Mr. or Mrs. Fashion (for 
there still seems to be much diversity of opinion 
as to the sex of the accused) is a very black 
one. My Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
Jury, the accused is a notorious criminal, 
guilty of much more evil than can be summed 
up in the time allowed by the court for the 
hearing of the indictment. 

“We must take into consideration, my lord, 
that this is not the first occasion upon which 
Fashion has been arraigned before the bar of 
justice. Hitherto she has escaped her deserts, 
though she has been proved to be fickle, flighty 
and wayward as an average butterfly. She is 
still allowed to make comfort, health, beauty, 
and strength subservient to her careless tyranny. 
Day by day she has been guilty of one crime in 
particular, the crime of endangering the health, 
and ofttimes the lives of girls who, up to the 
age of sixteen or so, have grown tall, and strong, 
and straight-limbed, swift of foot, steady of 
hand, lithe and active of body, and then at 
the dictates of the accused have been drilled 
into tight skirts and tighter bodices in which no 
freedom of the limbs is possible, and which 
reduce the comfort of the wearer to a minimum : 
narrow-toed, high-heeled shoes, in which the poor 
cramped feet are all but strengthless ; and gloves 
which are several sizes smaller than are necessary 
to allow full play to the muscles which they 
cover. 

WORSHIPPERS AT THE SHRINE. 


“ Fashion has never deemed health and comfort 
as human necessities, the grace of untrammeled, 
uncorseted girlhood has always been hateful to 
her; therefore she has managed hitherto to 
secure the co-operation of the mothers, and, 
through them, subjugated the daughters and 
made them worshippers at her shrine. 

“A shrine, ladies and gentlemen of the jury, 
from which emanate envy, hatred, and all un- 
charitableness. Fashion is autocratic and 
demands that her worshippers hold themselves 
superior to her enemies, who refuse to act in 
obedience to her absurd behests. Women are 
taught by her to look with contempt upon such 
of their sisters who cannot aflord to purchase 
the latest uniform she has commanded for her 
slaves; and those sisters who are poor, but yet 
worship afar off, and are clothed in her slave 
garments of a few months back, look at her 
richer devotees, and envy and waste their souls 
with longing, until they are all but useless in the 
world that is so needing good work, And at last 
hatred is bred and all women feel the bad ettects. 
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“The accused can never plead the saving grace 
of originality in the tortures she inflicts upon 
those who so blindly obey her, but she ever 
delights—to uso a happy expression recently 
coined by the Daily Chronicle—in ‘ progressing 
backwards.’ 

“Last year, I believe, Fashion ordered her 
devotees into a uniform, in vogue at the time of 
the Queen’s ascension to the throne. Two or 
three years previously we had our fellow women 
attired in garments corresponding to those worn 
during the last Empire. Next year—for all we 
know to the contrary—there may be a revival of 
that gloriously-graceful (?) cage arrangement, 
known and adored amongst a certain section of 
the community as the ‘crinoline’!!!  After- 
wards, if Fashion goes on retrogressing, we shall 
see woman’s crowning glory (her hair) powdered 
and feathered, and padded and puffed into a 
tower-like construction, as in the days when 
English landlords talked with bated breath of 
the French Revolution, and trembled lest the 
tragical storm should burst in England also.” 


GOLDEN DAYS. 


“ We need not even despair yet awhile, at the 
total disappearance of the ‘ golden days.’ Prob- 
ably we shall see them back at Fashion’s com- 
mand. Then look out for wealthy women, 
bepatched and berouged, with quilted skirts and 
puffed paniers; men of property with wigs elabo- 
rately curled and powdered, or pigtails well 
floured, brocaded vests, and lace rufiles, And 
last, but surely not least, for our workers clad in 
harsh winsies and fustians, beneath which will 
beat hearts as heavy and devoid of brightness or 
hope as in those same “golden days” vaunted 
and praised by fashionable poets and novelists. 

‘My lord, ladies and gentlemen of the jury, 
if the accused be not dispossessed of her degrad- 
ing power, we shall have all the symptoms of the 
‘good old times’ back, even including ‘ Protec- 
tion’(!) Then what happiness for the squire- 
ridden farmers ! You know they all want Protec- 
tion and bi-metallism, though what bi-metallism 
means no man living can explain—at least, not 
to be understood.” 


THE BEAUTY OF CIVILIZATION. 

“Who amongst us but looks forward to the 
time when our women will be strong and 
graceful, and beautiful with the beauty of perfect 
health and properly developed intellect, and our 
men tall and powerful and comely? We shall 
have neither while Fashion is allowed to exercise 
her perilously despotic rule. Here in the end of 
the nineteenth century we pride ourselves upon 
our civilisation. Civilisation! Ye stars! Why, 
better to be barbarous as the savages, and pierce 
our ears and nostrils with rings, and lather our 
faces and bodies with coloured dyes, and still 
retain our freedom and vigour of movement, 
than wreck our health and the health of those 
who come after us with the tortures of tight 
lacing, compressed feet, and shackled limbs. 
The savages only disfigure and mutilate the out- 
side, while we ruin our constitutions generally. 

“We arotold that the continuation of the power 
of the accused is, under present conditions, abso- 
lutely necessary on account of the employment 
such power affords to so many thousands of our 
fellow countrymen and women. 

“T say, ladies and gentlemon of the jury——ana 
I speak advisedly—that the present horrible 
competitive conditions are in a yreat measure 
due to the degrading influonce exerted by 
Fashion, Men and women have been ruled by 
her instead of by Reason, and witness the result 
_—utter chaos compared to what might have 
been. Inone end of London we see our fellow 
women in gleaming silks and satins, idling their 
lives away in a giddy leisure that is neither pro- 
fitable to themselves nor to the world ; and at the 
other side, in the neighbourhoods of Bethnal 
Green, Stepney, and Bow, we find girls growing 
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blind and helpless as seed pearl sewers, the most 
minute stitches being required to embroider the 
elegant dresses which serve to grace (or disgrace) 
that institution known as “ ‘The Queen's Drawing 
Room.” Also down in those same East End 
districts we know that girls—mere children some 
of them —are contracting blood poisoning through 
absorbing the minute particles of glass which 
break off the coloured beaded trimming which 
they make, and which often makes for them a 
‘short cut’ from this world to the next. 

“ But let us not be hopeless of finding a way 
out of the ‘Slough of Despair’ into which 
Fashion has led us. Once let men and women 
recognise the shameful rule under which they 
work and live, they will rise superior to their 
former weak, blind obedience, and make for 
themselves, and demand as their right, better 
and nobler conditions of life. They will, in the 
day when their sight is restored to them, see the 
land that wants cultivating, the wealth, not 
of mere money, but of beauty and art and 
comfort, that waits a fairer division ; and the 
world itself will ba better.” 

A SENSELESS TYRANT. 

“ We all know the old saying, ‘Give a dog a 
bad name and hang him,’ Well, the law con- 
demns as suspicious anyone who has several 
aliases, Ladies and ‘gentlemen of the jury, I 
would ask you to remember, in giving your 
verdict, the fact that the accused has a con- 
venient change of names. The notorious ‘ Mrs. 
Grundy’ is but Fashion in another character. 
Conventionality is only another alias which she 
assumes for the purpose of curtailing the liberty 
of the people, and making them act and speak 
artificially. 

“Let us abandon Fashion to the fate which so 
domineering a hag so richly deserves, as a 
senseless tyrant of whom the world is well rid. 
Let women, aye, and men too, adopt that dress 
as their rational and every-day costume, which 
allows the greatest ease and bestows the most 
grace. 

‘Murder and suicide are considered criminal, 
yet we allow both if we allow the accused to 
continue her ‘deityship.’ It is nothing less 
than murder to set girls at the killing labours of 
pearl-sewing, bead-making, with their attendant 
evils of blindness and premature deaths ; shop- 
serving in large and busy towns, and dress- 
making in underground rooms, where the air, all 
but suffocating with heat of yas and mingled 
breaths, is crushing the life from girls just 
entering womanhood. Yet we look on unmoved, 
as we do at tho moral suicide of those whose 
greatest aim in life is to ‘ kill time,’ and always 
dress in Fashion’s most up-to-date uniform.” 

A CHARGE TO THE JURY. 

“Of the ruined homes and lives, occasioned by 
millstones of debts contracted in following 
Kashion’s whims, we have no time to speak. 
But we cannot get away from the fact that such 
things have been and still are. 

“Let us then remember, ladies and gentlumen 
of the jury, who has worked this terrible evil in 
our land. 1 ask that the vordict against the 
accused Fashion be given in such uncompromising 
terms as will adinit of no misunderstanding us to 
your opinion of her guiltiness, Sentence her to 
transportation for life, for only in such banish- 
inent will her power cease. Be worthy of your 
womanhood and manhood, and no longer allow this 
creature to have even i little finger in tho 
making of the nation’s pic. Visit upon hor the 
utmost rigour of the law, and so fulfil the duties 
of your responsible position.” 


_————————— 


An interesting meeting wis held last week at 
the house of Mr. R. Perks, M.V., in connection 
with the International Free Church Congress, 
the object being to establish Nonconforimist 
Councils in all parts of Londop 
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SCOTTISH ECHOES. 


Mrs, Lindsay occupied the chair at the meeting 
of the executive of the Scottish Woman’s Federa- 
tion in Edinburgh on Wednesday last. Two 
new associations were reported as having been 
formed in May; a further scheme for organisa- 
tion was drawn up, and it was agreed to 
memorialise the Government under the Local 
Government Bill in 1895. 


»- 1Miss Jessie Gray, who has just been appointed 
sanitary inspector of women’s workshops at 
Islington, is a native of North Berwick. She 
was educated in Edinburgh and in Paris, and was 
trained fur the nursing profession in Adden- 
brooke’s Hospital at Cambridge. In addition to 
the certificate of the Sanitary Institute, this 
clever Scotch woman holds the National Health 
Society's diploma and their “ lecturer’s ” prize for 
sanitation.) 
e e s 
The Duchess of Sutherland is greatly interested 
meantime in appointing district nurses in the 
county of Sutherland. A large number of ladies 
and gentlemen met in Dunrobin Castle the other 
day, when her grace recounted the measures 
already taken, and read the rules of a like benefit 
association in England with which she has to do. 
Several medical men spoke hopefully of the 
scheme. Parish committees were then appointed, 
as well as an executive council and officials to 
meet periodically at Golspie, while information 
was furnished as to the nurses already under 
training, some of whom will begin work very soon. 
It was also decided to hold a bazaar in September, 
when all the ladies promised to lend a helping 
hand. ‘ 
e e e 
Mr, Lewis M'‘Iver, candidate for West Edin- 
burgh, is being ably assisted in his political 
candidature by his wife, who on former occasions 
proved very popular. Mrs. M‘Iver accompanied 
her husband to the meeting in Queen Street Hall 
on Monday last, when he was adopted as can- 
didate. 
* * 5 
An impressive ceremony was witnessed by a 
great company of ladies and gentlemen on the 
occasion of the laying of the foundation-stone of 
the Samaritan Hospital for Women in Glasgow on 
Saturday the 17th. Colonel the Right Hon. 
Lord Blythswood presided, and laid the stone 
with due Masonic rites. The chairman was pre- 
sented with a trowel, and in the course of his 
speech spoke of the good work accomplished in 
the first Samaritan hospital there. During the 
year, 7CO patients had been treated, and in most 
cases successfully. Ex-Provost Ferguson in- 
timated that of the £900 of a yearly income 
£600 was collected by the ladies, and notified the 
receipt of a cheque of £200 from Mrs. Charles 
Kidston, Helensburgh. The speech of the after- 
noon, however, was that of Mrs, Anderson. In 
a quiet, gentle manner it was delivered, ‘and its 
beauty and tenderness brought tears to many 
eyes. She appealed to the men in the audience 
to do something for the hospital for the sake of 
the mother who bore them and who represented 
the highest and best tyye of womanhood. “ We 


h eard,” Mrs. Anderson went on, “a great deal of 


another interesting function was held. 
new wing of the Broomhill Home was opened 
by the Duchess of Montrose, and also a sale of 
work which followed. Her grace was presented 
with a lovely bouquet by one of the inmates, a 
little cripple girl dressed in white. The Duchess 
entered into an animated conversation with the 
little patient, and her daughter, Lady Helen 
Graham, presented the child with a picture 
book. Her Grace chatted kindly with a num- 
ber of the invalids who had been brought out 
in their couches to enjoy the proceedings out- 
side in the sunshine. 


Giles’ Cathedral. 


Majesty’s chaplains for 
e 


the sin and the crime of a great city, but we 
heard little, and knew less, of the beautiful lives 
that were spent in humble homes—lives that were 
full of pathos by reason of the long, brave, con- 
tinual struggle with poverty and physical weak- 
ness. From such homes their patients came, and 
it was on their behalf that she pleaded for 
support.” 


In another part of Glasgow the same day, 
The 


The General Assembly of the Established 


Church of Scotland was opened on Thursday 
last with all its accustomed pomp and splendour. 
The gay procession is one of the features of the 
opening day, and is eagerly looked forward to 
by the citizens of Edinburgh. 


The Marquis 


and Marchioness of Breadalbane with their 


suite entered the two carriages awaiting them 


at the gateway of Holyrood Palace, and accom- 
panied by the royal heralds and pursuivants in 
gay garments, the Lord Provost and municipal 
authorities of Edinburgh, and a detachment of 
the Black Watch and 12th Lancers, drove to St. 
Dr. Story preached on the 
unity of the Church, and thereafter nominated 
as his successor the Rev. Dr. Macleod, of 
Glasgow, editor of Good Words, and one of Her 
Scotland. B=: 
* e 

The Free Church Assembly of Scotland was 
convened at the same time, but as usual, in the 
quietest fashion. A large audience listened with 
attention to Principal Douglas, who propcsed 
Dr. Hocd Wilson of the Barclay Church as his 
successor, the motion being seconded by the 
Earl of Moray. The new moderator was there- 
after ushered into the house, and preached most 
eloquently on the subject nearest his heart, the 
all engrossing one of home missions. One of 
the reasons cited for the failure of such agencies, 
is the fact, that the work has been laid 
to so rmall an extent, comparatively, on the 
Christian people. The people themselves, Dr. 
Wilson contended, ought to be trained as home 
missionaries. He also advocated the adoption 
of good methods from the Salvation Army and 
other organisations, in the work of evangelising 
the so-called lapsed masses. CaLEDONIA. 


Do you know any one who would be glad to 
place one or two little girls—twelve or fourteen 
or older—at the seaside? A young lad 
graduate of St. Andrews is anxious to meet wit 
two little girls to educate at Colwyn Bay. Full 
particulars, terms, etc., can be known on 
aj plication to Mra. Bolton, Moor Court, Oaka- 
moor, Staffordshire. EY me &. 


Correspondence. 
WOMEN’S LIBERAL FEDERATION. 


MeEspaMEs,—As the mover, seconder, and sup- 
porter of the resolution on factory legislation of 
the Women’s Liberal Federation, we feel sure 

ou will allow us space to correct some errors 
into which you have fallen. The resolution— 
which was not advocated on any “abstract theory 
of equality "—reads : “ That this council declares 
itself in favour of the abolition of overtime 
equally for men and women workers, and while 
it warmly approves the general provisions of the 
Factories ant Workshops Bill (1895), neverthe- 
less views with apprehension those clauses which 
pro certain restrictions on women workers 
which are not extended to men, and which will 
therefore increase the existing disadvantages 
under which women labour ; and that a copy of 
this resolution be sent to the Home Secretary. 

Careful study of the industrial position o 
women in England has led us to conclude that 
protective legislation, when applied to women 
alone, has invariably had one of three effects— 


1. It tends to keep women’s wages down ; or 

2. Protects all workers because of the peculiar 
organisation of the trade itself; or 

3. Results in pushing women out of employ- 
ment. 


The lowering of pay is one of the commonest 
results of protective legislation. Those with 
whom we find ourselves disagreeing tacitly admit 
this. In not a single magazine article, book, or 
newspaper paragraph which upholds legislation 
for women alone is the argument ever missing, 
“ Restrictive legislation will not endanger the 
employment of women, Jecause they will work 
for so much less than men.” This statement is 
made glibly, with apparent unconsciousness as 
to what it implies. The assertion is made to still 
our fear that women may be pushed out of em- 
ployment. 

But many of us have as great a fear of 
women being ground down to the lowest wage 
they can exist upon. We fully agree that in 
many trades women will hold their place because 
they will work for so little ; but we also see this, 
that if the women demard a fair wage for their 
work they will be told by their employer that it 
would not serve his purpose to keep them. Here 
aie two definite statements showing the connec- 
tion between partial legislation and low pay. In 
the Lady Commiesioners’ report to the Labour 
Commission (p. 4) Miss Collett says of shop 
assistants, “A limitation of hours affecting 
women only might easily have the effect of 
driving women out of employment, unless a very 
decided difference in the rate of payment pre- 
vails.” Again, in J. A. Hobson’s “ Evolution of 
Modern Capitalism” (p. 303): “In the Post 
Office, where night work is required at certain 
seasons, women are at a disadvantage, which is 
doubtlees reflected in the lower wages they re- 
ceive.’ You quote Mr. Burns as saying the 
tendency is for women to displace men in 
certain industries, and you add, ‘‘ Women are 
displacing men to a large extent in some branches 
of the textile trades where regulations are 
strictest.” The census returns do not show that 
women wage-earners are increasing to a “ large 
extent.” In 1881 men wage-earners were 2'3 as 
numerous as women ; in 189] 22. In 1881 25 
per cent. of the female population were wage- 
earners; in 1891 27 per cent. Surely a gain of 
two per cent. in ten years is not “large”! But 
if it be so, we must further remind you that 
wherever women displace men it is because they 
accept lower pay. No employer would prefer a 
protected labourer if he had to pay such a 
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labourer on the same scale as the unprotected 
one. The woman is employed in spite of her 
protection because the employer can, so to 
speak, deduct from her earnings a sum which 
more than reimburses him for her curtailment of 
working hours. 

Second, when there is no ill effect to women 
it is owing to the peculiar organisation of the 
trade itself, so that legislation practically protects 
all the workers. This has happened in one 
industry, and one only, namely, the cotton 
industry. And we urge further that it is only 
the Lancashire operatives in that trade who hold 
an enviable position, which cannot therefore be 
due to the “ beneficial influence of factory and 
workshop legislation.” Their fortunate condition 
arises from many causes. 1. The “ false relay” 
system never prevailed in that county. 2. 
Legislation for the protection of children, early 
in this century, affected the cotton industry 
alone. 3. Women were always with the men in 
every agitation for better conditions. 4. When 
legislation for women came in 1847 there were 
$63,796 women and children in the industry, 
and only 181,080 men. Had the women not 
been highly skilled workers in the trade, had 
they not been an overwhelming majority, had 
not the organisation of the cotton mill been 


just what it was, had not the activity of the | 


women resulted finally in their organisation in 
unions with men; the women could not have 
held their own, and demanded at the same time 
equal pay for equal work. 

Thirdly, we assert that one-sided legislation 
has tended to push women out of certain 
industries. For instance, J. A. Hobson, an 
economist entirely on the side of our opponents, 
says, ‘‘ In certain textile factories where goods 
of some special pattern are woven at short 
notice, and where overtime is essential, women 
cannot be employed.” Now if the present Bill 
only dealt with laundries and dressmaking work- 
shops, we should be less concerned as to its pro- 
visions. But clause 13 (2) carries us back to the 
principal Act (1878). In the third schedule 
of that Act are enumerated the trades touched 
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by the present Bill. We are most anxious as 
to the effect on women of clause 13 in several of 
these trades. To take one, do 
women can be still further for 


It is the highly paid, skilled trades about which 
we are concerned. Unequal laws have already 
injured women in these. {t is no ‘abstract 


secure a place in the printing office of a big 
London daily, so long as the law singles her out 


from among the compositors, and says she shall | 


never work at night, never in meal times, never 
on Sunday, never on Saturday afternoons. If 
we are wrong in saying these conditions are 
“ existing disadvantages,” then is Sidney Webb 
right (Economic Journal, “ Differences of Wages 
Paid to Men and Women”) when he calls the 
legal restrictions on women in the printing trade 
“ obvious disadvantages ” ? 

The Federation does not want a dressmaker'’s 
assistant to work fourteen hours, nor was any 
such “ right” claimed for her in the ‘‘ name of 
liberty.” The Federation merely refused to 
swallow the Bill whole, and we trust that women 
outside the Federation will study the schedule 
referred to, and discriminate between one trade 
and another. 

And may we ask why the Federation is 
attacked for demanding equal legislation for men 
and women, is loaded with ridicule and misinfor- 
mation iby certain socialist leaders, is told that 


its line of action is wholly ‘“unpractical,” while 


we get no comment upon the women of the 
Fabian Society, who, in their turn, dared to 


|resolve that there should be equal legislation 
for the sexes, dared to print their audacious pro- 


posals at the expense of the Fabian Society, and 
send them to every member of the Grand Com- 
mittee on Trade ? 

Those who spoke with usin the Federation 
were all believers in the necessity of protective 
legislation, and only six out of the thousand 
delegates voted for a purely individualistic 
policy. But, convinced as we were that in the 
highly skilled trades women have suffered from 
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the law being partial, while in the unskilled in- 
dustries men just as much as women need pro- 


ou suppose that | tection, we advised and still advise a broadening 
1 idden overtime | of the Bill. 
in letterpress printing works and not suffer ? | 


Allow us to add one word on “abstract 
Theorising is perhaps unprofitable 


employment, but nevertheless no human being 


. ‘ever did work energetically for anything with- 
theory” to declare that a woman cannot | 


out having an ultimate object in view. Many 
who warmly advocate protective legislation for 
women do not see that such protection, if applica 
to women alone, is retarding the possibility of 
that economic freedom which only can emanci- 
pate the mother—the freedom for which lady 
Henry Somerset is now so bravely and nobly 
pleading. 

We fail to understand why those who really 


‘believe in shielding labour by law against the 


greed of capital cannot join with us who are 
trying to make the present Bill protect adi the 
workers in a trade.--We are, Mesdames, yours 
obediently, Harnior Stanton Buateu, 
Jane M. E. Brown1tow,. 
Fiorence BaLcaRrnig, 
Pioneer Club, May 27, 1895. 


* The question of the Budget appears to be as 
difficult a one in France as it is with us, 
Serious dissatisfaction has been caused by the 
latest expedient for balancing the Budget of the 
French Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
additional impost has been put upon the keeping 
of domestic servants, and it lis caused no little 
rebellion in their ranks. tudirectly the tax 
affects the servant in as great a degree as the 
employer, who will be tempted to reduce his 
expenditure in servants’ wages, ‘hero is some 
hope that the proposal may be modified. Ina 
country Jike France where universal suffrage 
prevails, and where one person out of every 
sixteen is a domestic servant, the question is 
one of the utmost moment to a very influential 
part of the community. 
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Patronised by Lady Henry Somerset and friends. 


J LONDON-GLASGOW. 
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9 & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 
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minutes’ walk of St. Pancras aud King’s Oruss 
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+ Very quiet. Convenient to Buses and Underground 

4 Railwa: to all parte of London. 
ROOM & BREAKFAST from 43. 6d. to 5a, 4. 
Telegrame—‘“ Luncheons, London.” Alsu 


Philp’s Cockburn Hotel, 141, Bath 8¢., 
Glasgow. 


Recently Improved and handsomely Re- 
decorated. Turkish Bathe. Passenger 
Elevator. KBlectric Light. 
Both Houses conducted on strictly 
Temperance Priuciples, 
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BLACK or COLOURED from 2/- each. 
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Post Free in Securely Packed Boxes. 


AFRICAN OSTRICH FEATHER COMPANY, 


BOUVERIE CHAMBERS, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


BUMSTED'S 


S. CHIVERS & SONS, ,,.)y20e0%U0" 


Chivers’ Gold Medal Jellies. 
Delicious, Wholesome, Refreshing. 
| Prepared in silver-lined pans, flavoured 
jwith Ripe Fruit Juices. i 
| 23d. ; pints, 48d. ; quarts, kd. 
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Histon, CAMBRIDGE. | 


A Child, Iiy the aid of Chivers’ 
Specialities, cui make a CUSTARD, 
a BLANC MANGE, or a JELLY, ot 
which any Cook might by prod. 


Halt-jints, 
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The resolution was then put to the meeting, 
and carried unanimously. 

Mr. W.S. Caine, M.P., in moving the followin, 
resolution :— 

“That a copy of the foregoing resolution be for- 
warded to the Members of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to the leaders of the Opposition, and to the 
Metropolitan Members of Parliament ; algo that the 
Chairman be requested to sign a petition to 
Parliament on behalf of the meeting in support of 
the Bill ;” 
said that that meeting was a London one con- 
taining 10,000 temperance reformers, and had 
there been room for 90,000, they could have 
filled the Hall. That meeting would have its 
weight upon Her Majesty's Government, but 
the London Members, more than any others, 
required stimulating on this Bill. 

Mr. T. P. Whittaker, M.P., in seconding the 
resolution, said they were not there as politicians 
but as citizens, and there are times in the history 
of peoples and of nations when it becomes the 
duty of non-political and non-party organisations 


and it also gave the control of grocers’ licence® 
into the hands of the people ; the Bill also to a 
great extent abolishes the right of appeal to 

uarter sessions which has been so much abused. 

e understood that out of ninety appeals no 
less than fifty-six were successful in the publi- 
can’s interests. 

Mr. C. Diamond, M.P., said that as an Irish 
Member of Parliament he wished to assure that 
audience that the Irish people, not only in Great 
Britain but in Ireland, were overwhelmingly on 
their side in this movement. He wished that 
some of their opponents were present, but more 
especially their weak-kneed friends who look 
forward doubtingly and hesitatingly as to what 
may be the consequences to themselves of pro- 
ceeding with this temperance battle ; people like 
that were really more dangerous to them than 
their open and declared enemies. 

The Rev. Canon Murnane said that they must 
be indomitable in pushing this movement to the 
front. He became more intolerant every day on 


iniquiti ink traffic which , 
aa of the ariue Gees | step down into the arena and strike a blow 


Mrs. H. J. Wilson, of the Women’s Total for national righteousness, and it seemed to him 


Abstinence Union, said that everything depended that they were at such a period that day. 
on public opinion, and everyone could help in Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., said he had had the 
that. Everyone who cr to help should be honour twice of seconding Sir Wilfrid Lawson's 
uainted with the main points of the Bill—for resolutions in the House of Commons, and if he 
and against it. Some may say that to talk about stated that his name was on the back of Sir 
the Bill would be a little unusual in their circle, William Harcourt 's Bill he need give that vast 
but there is nothing unusual in the misery of audience no further assurance of his deep 
the victims whom you feel so much for when you sympathy with the object they had in view. 


come to a meeting like this; they should makea Miss Florence Balgarnie said that although 
sacrifice by breakiug the ice of frivolous conven- she was a member of the B. W.T.A., she had the 


tionalities. honour also to represent the Women’s Liberal 

The Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A., said that this Federation, a body of 82,000 women who, up and 
movement was, in his judgment, essentially a down the constituencies of England and Wales, 
religious one, anal surely the ims wall coming | 2°@ working hard for the Local Option Bill. At 
when the religious leaders and the churches of the recent Council meetings a larger number of 
our land would lay aside the points on which | Tesolutions, viz., 117, were sent in in favour of 


hey diff d gat : t this great temperance reform than for any other 
Se Cael cag one) Smad cEeHiO on eaten before Parliament or the State. The 


iberal party have realised that the temperance 
party is their greatest support. 


LABOUR AND THE VETO BILL. 

The Rev. J. Tolefree Parr said that he deeply 
regretted the absence of honest J ohn Burns from 
the platform, but it wasa remarkably significant 
and encouraging fact that the chosen representa- 
tives of labour in the House of Commons toa 
man vote straight on the Veto Bill. 

Mr. Joseph Malins, J.P., said he wished to 
state very briefly why he, and the thousands 
who believed with him, supported the great 
measure introduced by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. ‘ We support it in the first place 
because it entrusts to the people the public house 
question ; in the next place because it gives to 
the electorate the power that has hitherto been 
solely vested in the magistrates, because it 
accords to the people of every locality the power, 
when they so will, of banishing drinking nouses 
from their neighbourhood. We _ support it 
because it enables the people to curb the hands 
of magistrates, because it puts an end to the 
present state of the law under which licensing 
benches are compelled to grant a wine and spirit 
licence practically to everyone who chooses to 
apply. We support it because it puts an 
end to the privilege that wholesale liquor-dealers 
have of obtaining a licence from the Excise for 
retail consumption, and because it gives the 
licensing authority full control over the con- 
struction and enlargement of the drink-shops, 
and because it will provide for the clear detining 
of what are hotels and eating-houses, and what 1s 
a bona-tide traveller, and because it actually com- 
pels the licensing benches to refuse licences even 
to hotels if the law has been violated im their 
house, and because it enables the licensing 
benches to refuse renewal without being hamn- 
pered by the fact that on an appeal the costs 
will be thrown on themselves ; and we support it 


LOCAL VETO DEMONSTRA- 
TION AT THE ALBERT HALL. 


Ir was a notable sight when on Saturday even- 
ing that magnificent building, the Royal Albert 
Hall, was filled with persons who came to give 
their support to the Local Veto Bill. And if 
any members of the House of Commons who are 
at all doubtful as to the wishes of the people of 
England about this measure, had been present 
and had seen the enthusiasm—not merely the 
enthusiasm which a great meeting of that 
character is sure to awaken—but enthusiasm 
coupled with an earnest desire for legislation 
that would give a free hand to the people with 
regard to the liquor traffic, we feel certain that 
they would have gone away determined to vote 
for the Government measure, 

A performance was given by the splendid 

* choir of 1,000 voices from 5.30 to 6,30 p.m., after 
which Sir Wilfrid Lawson (who presided) said 
they were that day celebrating the birthday of 
the best Sovereign who ever sat on the throne 
of Britain. . 

He was sure that that great Queen sympathised 
with the objects that had brought them together, 
and they were doing her the highest honour in 
their power by promoting this cause. That was 
the largest indoor meeting that he had ever ad- 
dressed, and he doubted whether “ the trade ” 
with all their money and influence could gather 
together a meeting half the size of that one. “We 
donot attackanybody,” said Sir Wilfrid, “we give 
the licensing authority credit for doing their best, 
but we say that the result of this system of licen- 
sing drink-shops is the crowding of our prisons, 
workhouses, and lunatic asylums. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT'S BILL. 


Allthat is asked by Sir William Harcourt’s Bill 
is that every district throughout the country 
should have a chance of deciding the drink ques- 
tion for itself ; they have had control given them 
of almost everything else—baths, libraries, and 
schools—and it is extraordinary that the coatrol 
of drink should be withheld from them. Sir 
William Harcourt’s Bill has several good points 
in it, and some not quite as good, but the lead- 
ing principle is that no power shall be allowed 
to force drink-shops into localities where the 
people say they do not want them. The Bill 
says that the working man shall be put on the 
same footing as the magistrates—they take care 
that no drink-shop shall be licensed near where 
they live, and it is only right that the working 
man should have the same chance of protecting 
his wife and family, who are as dear to him as 
those of any magistrate in the country. 

Mr. J. W. Benn, M.P., moved the following 
resolution :— 


“That this meeting expresses its heartiest thanks 
to Sir William Harcourt and the Government for 
the introduction of the Liquor Traffic (Local Con- 
trol) Bill. Recognising it as a measure providing 
a much needed extension of local self-government, 
empowering the inhabitants of districts to reduce 
the public incitements to intemperance, and calcu- 
lated to aid in promoting the increased health, 
happiness, and prosperity of all classes of the 
people, the meeting earnestly urges Parliament to 
pass the Bill into law without delay, and pledges 
itself to render continuous and active support to 
secure that result ;” 


In support Mr. Benn said that it contained three 
excellent points. First, thanks to the Govern- 
ment; secondly, a blessing on the Bill, and 
thirdly, a pledge that they must tuke to fight 
until the Bill is passed. 

IN THE NAME OF FREEDOM. 

Mr. E. H. Pickersgill, M.P., in seconding the 
resolution, said that the Bill was a much needed 
measure of local self-government. Lord Salis- 
bury at Bradford the other night thunderously 
protested against it in the name of freedom, and 
he could not conceive of a greater abuse of that 
magnificent word. 

Mr. Thomas Lough, M.P., said that there was 
a great deal more local control in the Bill now 
before the House of Commons than in any other 
Bill previously brought forward, for it yave the 
option of reduction as well as of entire closing, 


THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE. 


Lady Henry Somerset said they had recently 
read of a miner who came home intoxicated, 
drove his wife out of the house, and, in the cul- 
mination of the demoniacal craze of drink, split 
open the skull of his little girl, and placed the 
poor little body on the fire in the home grate and 
saw it burn. If the impact of such unspeakable 
recitals had not calloused our sympathies to a 
degree that was an ominous symptom of degen- 
eracy, one such horror would arouse and concen- 
trate our energies against a trade whose outcome 
in a single case could sink a husband and a 
father—as, alas! it often sank a wife and a 
mother—infinitely below the plane of those 
whom we called brutes. If the people were to 
rule, their politics must not be mixed for them 
in the same place as their drinks. No greater 
curse could come to England than the political 
‘boss? behind the bar and the voter to whom 
the beer-vat furnished his inspiration. She did 
not hesitate to declare in the name of the tem- 
perance women of England whom she had the 
honour to represent, in the words not of a Social 
Democrat, but of the great Conservative leader 
in England, that where the will of the people 
was ascertained the will of the people must be 
obeyed, and on no question should the will of 
the people be more clearly ascertained than on 
that which most directly affected their happiness, 
wholeness, holiness, and homes. 

Canon Wilberforce said they should remember 
that they are passing through a crisis of trans- 
cendent importance against a national sin. They 
must be alive to the fact that the century plaut 
of public opinion which they had been cultiva- 
ting for so many years seemed about to flower. 
In every way it was essential for them now to 
support the Government ; if they understand 
how much the Government had staked on this ; ss ‘yr 
measure they would understand their duty. because it enables a bare majority to sles y 

The Rev. Canon Barker, M.A., said it appeared decree the entire Sunday-closing of drink: 
to him that they had passed the stage of shops. All these clauses are included in this 
argument and had come to the time of definite | Bill and for these reasons 1t 1s good enough te 
action and voting. If the two great forces start with, it 1s worth fighting for and it Is woke 
represented by Nonconformity and the Chureh | Winning.” ; kamaticl 
of England were united and determined on this Mr. J. H. Raper met with a warm sae 
question, he had no doubt they would in the and ainade one of his characteristic ee ek 
coming contest win, Now was their great which was much appreciated, after when ie 
opportunity ; if missed, they mist not have resolution was put to the meetin’ anc wa! 
such another for a generation DLOUSTY Carried, 
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SOUTH-WEST LONDON COLLECE. 
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